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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ORD DERBY’S chance has arrived. M. de Lesseps has warned 

the Admiralty that, in future, British men-of-war must pay 

the passage-dues before entering the Canal at Port Said, and the 
Board of ‘Trade that ‘‘ British vessels will have in future to take 
the old route round the Cape, or discharge their ships’ cargoes 
at Alexandria ” unless they pay the new duties, which are utterly 
illegal, and only imposed Lecause the Suez Canal Company has 
not made as much as M. de Lesseps expects. The rates are 
already extravagant, but M.de Lesseps declares that if new charges 
are not paid he will dismiss the pilots, put out the lights, and 
close the Canal. Mr. Disraeli on Friday week said he did not 
consider “* M. Lesseps’ determination one which need be looked 
on in a serious light,” and that remark probably provoked M. 
de Lesseps to make it serious. ‘That must not be. If Lord 
Derby allows the Canal to be closed for a week—and 
it must be closed by the 30th, or not at all—even at 
the risk of a war with France, his reputation with men of 
business will be gone for ever. The Porte will probably do its 
duty, and arrest M. de Lesseps before his wild threat is carried 
into execution, but if it will not, we must. Benefactors of the 
human race must not withdraw their benefits, though they may 
he entitled to compensation. 














President Grant, we are happy to say, has vetoed the “ In- 
flationist ” Bills passed by Congress, declaring that he desires 
a return to specie payments. It isa bold step, and reveals with 
curious clearness the immense extent of the power entrusted to 
the President ; but it is thoroughly creditable to his character, as 
if he is nominated for the third time, it may cost him half his 
votes, Perhaps, however, by that time, the Western men may 
have recovered their sanity, all the more easily as there is no real 
need to go back to bullion at a blow. If Congress would only 
leave the currency alone, the increase of population and business 
would bring the existing paper currency to par, after which it is 
nothing but a real and great convenience to everybody. It is not 
the existence of inconvertible paper which is a nuisance, but 
the existence of more than is wanted, the best standard of which 
is the amount of taxation. As every State takes its paper in 
payment of taxes, inconvertible paper up to one year’s revenue 
can do little harm, It is a mere cheque drawn by the State, and 
receivable by the State as gold. 


Mr. Ward Hunt, the new First Lord of the Admiralty, brought 
forward his Estimates on Monday. ‘They are, with one slight 


exception, Mr. Goschen’s estimates, and amount to a demand | 


for £10,000,000 sterling for the Navy. The precise figure is 
£9,966,485. Mr. Hunt, however, drew a gloomy picture of the 
State of the Navy, declaring that of our 41 ironclads only 18 can 
be considered effective for the service of this year, the rest being 
under repairs for boilers or injured hulls, or of little use in any 
way. Ile feared supplementary estimates would be necessary, 
as demands were made which he could not resist, and he 
would never be a party to a paper Navy. Mr. Reed, though 
more just to the late Government, thought it impossible 
to send the 60,000 men yoted to sea for ten millions a 





year. Sir John Hay made one of his usual technical speeches, 
declaring that this ship and that ship were in a bad condition—a 
mushroom in the ‘Minotaur’ had grown 24 feet high—and 
asserting that the Navy was in a deplorable state. Mr. 
Goschen made a speech complete as a Parliamentary answer, but 
as usual with him, so candid that his audience believed Mr. 
Hunt's case must have something in it. Ile entirely admitted 
the rapid deterioration of the ironclads, the short lives of their 
boilers, and the great increase in the cost of all materials, and told 
Mr. IIunt that to abuse the parsimony of the Liberal Government, 
and then not demand part of their surplus, was insufferable. He 
pointed out, however, the key to the situation,—that all the best 
ships, the fighting monsters, were admitted to be efficient, and 
that we possessed a fleet which could at any moment clear the 
Channel. 


Mr. Goschen is a very clear and very earnest speaker, but 
what with his candour and what with his habit of speaking as if 
his audience knew something, he sometimes gives to outsiders an 
impression of admitting that which he is really denying. A short 
speech of ten minutes of bold and contemptuous denial, followed 
by the speech actually uttered, would have saved England from 
a ridiculous scare, and a good many of our contemporaries 
from singing dirges over the departed greatness of the 
Empire. We have endeavoured to give the facts else- 
where, and they show that apart altogether from our force 
all over the world, Great Britain, at forty-eight hours’ notice, 
could destroy in the Channel any fleet or combination of fleets ever 
likely to get there. There are eighteen vessels in order, of a class 
which nothing can beat, and ten more requiring only repairs, 
which money could reduce to a very moderate time. England is 
safer at sea than she ever was, absolutely beyond attack, except 
from the tongue of Sir John Hay. Indeed, this is admitted by 
the Tory Cabinet, which describes, through Sir S, Northcote, 
the whole scare as a mere blunder. 


Mr. Gladstone's criticism of the Budget on Thursday night 
was more than candid and mild,—almost unreasonably tender. 
Not only did he refrain from saying a word in favour of the 
alternative policy he had recommended to the country, and from 
disclosing his secret for both abolishing the income-tax and at 
the same time taking off some large amount of duty on articles 
consumed by the poor, with a surplus of only five millions,— 
which was all he expected in January,—but he criticised even 
what, with such a surplus, we must regard as the very inadequate 
and shabby arrangements for the reduction of Debt, in the tone 
of an adherent, rather than a constitutional opponent of the 
Government. On the remission of the horse duty, on the con- 
trary, he was perhaps a little too severe,—remarking, what is 
true, that it is the remission of one of the few taxes on strictly 
personal and movable property which is not also a tax on labour, 
| and that it renders therefore the trimming of the balance between 
| burdens on real property and burdens on realised personal pro- 
| perty rather more diffien!t than before. He also objected to this 
| remission that it leads the way to an abolition of the tax on railway 
| locomotion, and suggests the remission of the duty on carriages 

and men-servants. This seems to us, we confess, chimerical. 
|The only energetic part of Mr. Gladstone’s speech was his 
| implicit attack on the First Lord of the Admiralty, for indicating 
| that he had not adequate means at his disposal to restore the 
Navy to what it ought to be, and this after the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer had adopted the Navy Estimates. ‘There is no 
| doubt,” said Mr. Gladstone, with great significance, “that the 
Government cannot speak with two voices with respect to the 
coming expenditure ;” “the one voice with which it does speak 
| is the voice of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

| 

i And Sir Stafford Northcote was only too happy to get the 
|opportunity of endorsing this doctrine. Evidently he had 
not enjoyed the quasi-recalcitrancy of his colleague, Mr. Ward 
_ Hnnt, and was eager to show that the Cabinet wholly ignored 
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that element in the divided self-consciousness of the Gove ernment 
which had spoken so pl: aintively on Monday. Ie tried, of course, 
to throw the blame of Monday’s alarm on Mr. Goschen, 
intimating that it was his readiness to disparage the state of the 






































































possessions in the matter, which had frightened the country, and 


not the pessimist doctrines of Mr. Ward Hunt. ‘This sugges- 
tion, however, was promptly repudiated by Mr. Goschen, who 


explained that all he had done was to recommend the Govern- 


policy of the previous Government would be fully vindicated 
Tory Administration. ‘‘And now we he 
eluded, “that the whole of this scare which frightened the 
public these two days is a matter of £100,000, on 
expenditure of ten millions. If after an administration of five 
years, when the Conservative Government come into office they 
think that there are no greater errors to repair than these, I say 
th is the best vindication of our conduct,—better than 


’ 
see, 


by the 


for 


at it 
every part of the First Lord of the Admiralty’s statement.” In 
one worl, Mr. Ward Hunt has been trying at the same moment 


to rtm with the hare and to hunt with the hounds,—an attempt 





Ex 


Os 


chequer justified his hopeful expectations of revenue by vari- 


how steadily consumption has increased up to the very last 
ent, how much of his expected increase had depended on 
the sugar duties,—an estimate which, if too sanguine, cannot 
lead to disap pointment when the sugar duties vanish altogether,— 

how much had depended on malt, which is not merely estimate, 
but in part an ascertained fact ; that he had estimated no increase 
the tea duty, whereas a complete abolition of the sugar duty 
very likely to lead to an increased consumption of tea; that 
the returns of the mereantile marine showed a steadily increasing 
business up to the last moment ; and that in relation to spirits, the 
increase of the first months of this year had fully sustained his 
view of the Estimates. This part of Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech 
was really strong. The discussion on the malt duty collapsed 
with a division in which only 17 members supported the motion 
for its reduction. Mr. Laing’s speech against the reduction of the 
point by the fact that a private 


mom 


is 


income-tax was robbed of 


taxation of the country. Sir James Lawrence's motion for raising 
the level beneath which income-tax is not chargeable to £200a 
year, and subtracting £100 a year from all incomes below £500, 
received the support of 139 votes against 255, but could hardly 
hope for success, in the face of the undertaking of the Govern- 
subject of the income-tax; and 
Mr. Barelay’s effort against the gun-tax exploded with only 48 
votes against 258. On the whole, the proposals of Sir 

Northeote may be said to have met with no substantial resistance. 


ment to reconsider the whole 


Ss 


‘The German Parliament has come to a compromise with the 
Government on the subject of the Press Law, which will work 


well or ill, according to the discretion shown by the heads of the 
police in the various great towns of the Empire. 
promise is, that the police may interfere with the newspapers 
vase they excite to treason treason-felony against the 
Emperor, and also when they have incited to illegal acts or in- 
flamed class passions, but this only in case there is immediate 
danger to public security. In other cases, the newspaper must 
be prosecuted before it can be condemned. One wants to know, 
first, what the interference of the police is to mean,—evidently 
something more than the seizure of the particular paper in which 
treasonable or otherwise dangerous matter is contained, because, 


The com- 


in or 





it is stated, ‘‘ preventive measures” may be taken when the 
papers “have been guilty” of these offences, i.e., we suppose, 
they may be prevented committing it again, or suspended 





for a time without a conviction. Again, will the Chief Commis- 
ioners of Police interpret liberally or strictly that danger of a 
ial disturbance which is alone to warrant their interference 
pt in cases of treason? If literally, van J a interfere just | 
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Navy, and his advice to the Government to act on its own pre- 


ment to act honestly on its own convictions, whatever these 
might be, being fully persuaded that if it did so, the Naval | 


con- | 


an | 


if I had made a speech of two hours, denying or dealing with | 


which Mr. Disraeli has been no more than prudent in very 
promptly snubbing. It is not a policy to win credit for any | 
Government. 

For the rest, the financial discussion of Thursday night was 
very miseellaneous, and not very fruitful. ‘The Chancellor of the 


ingenious and, on the whole, impressive arguments, showing | 


member is not allowed to propose to the House to increase the | 


Stafford | 


Mr. Gladstone acted as godfather to them, only insisting that 
when the Government came financially of age to take it upon 
themselves, they must wholly renounce the income-tax and all | 
++ — 
its works 
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if stric tly, pomp is NO great 





| when they stents to imagine a hnnee 
| mischief in the provision. However, there can be no real protee- 
, tion for the Press, without giving journalists a right of bringing 
an action against the Government, and obtaining damages 
it for an unjustifiable interference with heed property. 


from 


says Sir James Stephen, has committed every crime 

except that of being dull. He never read the diseussions on the 
| meaning of the Septennat. ‘They began with its birth, and if the y 
last much longer will end with its death, caused by the uprising cf 
a world which fears lest the mental capacity of the human race 
should be permanently deteriorated. The Septennat has killed 
the art of epigram, and must live, for causes dullness, til] 
satirists will shortly be extinct. 

There is no news from Spain this w eck. Serrano is intriguing, 
Manuel Concha collecting troops, Topete playing Queen’s Mes- 
senger, the Carlists gasconading, and Bilbao suffering, but there 
is nothing new in any of those things, and no proof that they will 
not be quite as true next year. 


The talk of the world is getting extremely ecclesiastical or anti- 
ecclesiastical, which, after all, amounts to much the same thing, We 
have had two ecclesiastical debates this week on successive days in 
the Ilouse of Lords, one on Archbishop Tait’s new Clergy Discipline 
Bill, introdueed on Monday night, which we have discussed 
elsewhere, the tendency of which is, we fear, to narrow still 
more a Church somewhat too closely ‘‘ cabined,” for its great 
variety of faiths, already. The other was Bishop Magee’s motion 
of Tuesday for a Committee on Patronage and Simony, supported 
in which he dwelt on the chemical 
money and human 





France, 





by a very amusing speech, 
affinity which appears to exist 
nature, on the advertisements intended to tempt clergymen to 
commit simony by the parade of fine trout streams, good covers, 
and fresh breezes, in the neighbourhood of a living, with “ imme- 
diate possession” in prospect; on the mischiefs of the system 
of popular election, one introduces hundreds of 
| temptations to bribery and intimidation in place of one cor- 
rupt motive, as well as the of ‘trial sermons” 
jand ‘‘ competitive prayers” in addition thereto; and in short, 
explained his (Dr. Magee’s) own view that the only effectual 
‘remedy is to extend the Bishop's veto on bad exercises of 
patronage, to render the sale of the next presentation as illegal 
as is the sale of the cure of souls itself, and to buy up as many 
|advowsons as are in the market, and put them under stricter 
| trusts than are at presentin force. All that the Bishop proposes 
seems to us good, but surely in the abstract there is no more 
necessary sin in buying yourself a cure of souls, if that is your 


between 


as which 


horrors 


true vocation, than in buying yourself a farm or a news- 
d t=) . 

|paper? It may be, and is, quite right to protect the 

Church against making a mere livelihood of the posi- 


tion of a spiritual teacher, but where is the abstract sin in 
| buying for yourself a position into which you mean to throw 
| your whole heart and life? Surely Dr. Magee might have dis- 
tinguished between the legal offence of simony, and the sin; fora 
man who does what we have suggested is no more guilty of an 
attempt to bargain for the Holy Ghost, than the man who buys 
a great estate with the firm intention of acting the part ofa 
| laborious and good landlord 


The Times of Saturday published a letter from Sir E. Kerrison, 
the well-known landlord and virtual owner of Eye, the 


best pocket borough in England. It is past all question the 
greatest contribution yet made to the discussion of the agrarian 


war in the Eastern Counties. Sir E. Kerrison believes the war will 


‘throw some of the best land in the kingdom out of cultivation, 


and suggests these remedies :—That Agricultural Unions should 
recognised :—That they should required to alter 
so that both should a month’s notice 
in wages strikes against individual 
masters should not but extend over, 
say, five parishes — too much, fear—and that failing 
agreement, arbitration should be tried :—That the sentimental 
nonsense imported into the question from praiseworthy but mis- 
taken notions should be abandoned, and wages be regulated on 
commercial principles. Sir E, Kerrison adds a strong testimony, 
endorsed by his farmers, to the good-conduct of his labourers, 
whether Unionist or independent, and his letter will, we venture 
to predict, be ultimately the basis of the inevitable compromise. 
We have not read such kindly sense for a year. 


be be 
their 


of alteration 


sides give 


:—That 
allowed, 


rules, 
be should 
we 


Mr. O'Donnell, Member for Galway, moved on Tuesday that 
abstracts like that of the papers on the Bengal Famine ought to 
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contain the author’s name. In aclear speech, a little injured by 
discursiveness, he showed how severely the papers had been 
edited, Sir G. Campbell's opinions in particular being condensed 
or omitted. Lord G. Hamilton, who speaks well and frankly, but 
a little too pertly, replied that the Abstract had been drawn up 
by Sir H. Anderson, that Sir H. Anderson was a friend of Sir G. 
Campbell, and therefore not likely to suppress his views, and that 
he had signed the Abstract as its Editor. Of those three replies 
the first is, of course, correct, and Sir H. Anderson is, therefore, 
the person who has presumed to dictate to the House of Com- 
mons what opinion it shall form of documents not before it ; 
but the second is ridiculous, and the third questionable. Sir 
G. Campbell was wrong-headed on one subject only, the 
prohibition of exports, and the more the editor was his friend, 
the more he would on that point suppress him. His friendship 
was a presumption against accuracy, not for it. As to the signa- 
ture, it is, of course, affixed to the copy, but is it affixed to the 
Parliamentary paper? [If it is, it is curious that a hundred writers 
should have read the Abstract and never detected the name. The 
error was doubtless undesigned, but the book is so printed that 
the signature appears to cover only a minute appendix, a return 
from Sir H. Anderson’s own department. As there is a broad 
blank at the bottom of the Abstract proper, page 49, no one but 
a printer would perceive that the signature and date on page 50, 
beneath figures in appendix type, are in large type, and therefore 
intended to cover the whole work. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is not fulfilling the promise of his first 
speech as Irish Secretary. Yesterday week, in resisting Mr. Butt’s 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, he made an exceedingly 
arrogant and not very wise speech, taunting Mr. Butt with his 
wish to assimilate Irish to English institutions, and expressing 
his hope that the honourable gentleman and his friends would be 
induced to copy more of our institutions, ‘‘ to restore to Ireland 
the blessings of an Estabiished Church, and give back to Irish 
landlords the power over their own property which is possessed 
by landlords in England.” Now, to attempt to reconcile Ireland to 
the excessively oligarchical character of its municipal institutions, 
—where it takes something like a £12 or £15 rental to become 
a burgess, so that Belfast, with a population of 174,000, 
has only 4,300 burgesses; Limerick, with 40,000, only 
11,000 burgesses; Londonderry only 600, and so on,—by 
suggesting that if Ireland likes to covet English privileges 
it should surrender all the privileges which Englishmen do not 
possess, was asomewhat insolent course ; and one of which even Sir 
Michael Beach himself seems to have been a little ashamed, for he 
made a half-retractation on the following Tuesday, when assent- 
ing to the second reading of Mr. Butt’s Municipal Privileges 
(Ireland) Bill. Sir Michael Beach will have to conquer the 
evidently irrepressible old Adam in himself, before he can win, 
as in his first admirable speech he proposed to himself by 
candour and earnestness to win, Ireland. 


The official telegrams this week about the Bengal Famine do 
not seem to us so optimist as the Times says. They contain the 
usual nonsense about 21 deaths, while the “chief magistrate of 
Tirhoot,” in a letter accidentally published, mentions “ many 
deaths’ before relief began, but they contain also grave admis- 
sions. The Viceroy, for instance, says he has ordered a report 
in Burdwan, where “distress has appeared,” which means that 
famine is appearing south of the Ganges. We have pointed 
for months to that district as the one sure to go 
first, from the wretched condition of the people, who are 
permanently stricken down with fever. Then on 18th April Lord 
Northbrook telegraphs that in Tirhoot it is impossible to prepare 
the land for rice—i.e., that a second year’s famine is inevitable 
among 4,000,000 of people—and that in parts of Rajshahye the 
exhaustion of private stocks is expected shortly. This is con- 
firmed also by Sir R. ‘Temple, who states on 20th inst. that in 
Chumparun and Seetamoree ‘ distress is increasing everywhere, 
but is being met.” All this is not reassuring, even if we omit 
the non-official statements that more than three millions of 
people are now on the hands of Government, and that a great 
disaster has happened at Goruckpore. We remain convinced 
that the number on Government hands will be seven millions 
yet, but we weary of playing Cassandra and being abused for it. 
Everything is being done that can be done except providing 
transport for the storm in the Burdwan Division, in which no 
official as yet fully believes. 


The Indian Budget was published in Caleutta on the 23rd 


Tt looks bad, but it is not so 


inst., and in London on the 24th. 





bad as it looks. Setting aside notes about forgotten history and 
rejecting prophecies, we come to these facts. The revenue of 
India in the year ending March 31, 1874, was £49,476,000, and 
the regular expenditure £1,818,700 less; but the revenue next 
year will be decreased some £500,000, while the ordinary 
expenditure will be about the same. But the famine ex- 
penditure for the two years is calculated at £6,500,000, and 
the extraordinary public works £8,000,000 more, making a 
total loss, deducting the surpluses} of £10,000,000. If this were 
the whole truth, India would have lost nothing, except 
the benefit gained from getting rid of that old theft, 
the 10 per cent. on £6,000,000 compensation for a non- 
existing profit on trade, and would be where she was before 
the famine broke out. Unfortunately there is every reason to 
fear that the famine account is not made up, but may be at 
least ten millions more than the Viceroy’s calculation. There 
is nothing, however, to be frightened about in that, for the in- 
terest on the ten millions is not half the national increment of 
the revenue, and opium is going up. We hear of difficulty for 
cash in India, and loans, we fear, are not obtainable, the money 
market being so drained. It might be advisable for six months 
to stop all drawings whatever. 





Mr, Forsyth writes to the Times to say he had no doubt of 
| being returned for Marylebone, and only rejected the Solicitor- 

Generalship for one reason. It was not offered to him, Then it 

ought to have been, and we suspect still the reason why it was 
not was a doubt about the seat for Marylebone. We wonder how 
‘long this system of giving individual boroughs a veto on the 
| choice of the Crown is to go on. If Mr. Forsyth was not offered 
| the Solicitor-Generalship, Mr. Huddleston was, but Mr. Tillett 
| said no, and the Premier was powerless. 





The Swiss Liberals have carried the Revision of the Constitu- 
tion by fifteen Cantons to eight, and by a popular vote, 320,000 
|to 170,000, or thereabouts, a majority of two to one. We 
have endeavoured to explain the main provisions of the change 
elsewhere, but may mention here that we have seen a document 
which indicates that the new powers over the Churches may be 
exercised in the direct spirit of persecution. 





Dr. Hayman has been solaced for his tribulations at Rugby by 
the Rectory of Aldingham, in Lancashire, put down as yielding 
£1,000 a year, independently of the house. Mr. Disraeli, in 
offering it to him, wisely guarded himself from expressing any 
opinion on the distressing controversy which resulted in Dr. Hay- 
man’s dismissal from Rugby. But the Prime Minister wished, 
according to the Times, ‘to express his sympathy with a distin- 
guished scholar who has had to contend with circumstances of try- 
ing difficulty, which have exhausted his worldly means ; and who, 
now, with the anxious responsibility of a large family, has been de- 
prived of a high officeandan honoured home.” ‘That is very much as 
it should be. No doubt Dr. Hayman, though incompetent for the 
position he held, and especially wronged therefore by the old 
Governing Body which appointed him, was hardly dealt with by 
some of his colleagues, and exposed to a needlessly severe trial 
through the imprudence of his predecessor, working in conjunction 
| with his own. It was well that he should be solaced, though any- 
| thing like compensation for trials of his own causing would have 
| been inappropriate. Nobody understands the kind of poetical 

justice which is most suitable to “such creatures as we are, in 
such a world as the present,” better than Mr. Disraeli. 





| The Judges of the Queen’s Bench decided this day week that 
| we are to be saved from the calamity of a new trial in the Tich- 
| borne Case, though they did not deliver their reasons fully on 
that occasion, but reserved them for more careful and terse 
enunciation. Had it been otherwise, the only expedient for 
| preserving the sanity of the race would have been a short Act 
of Parliament either to protect us against the Tichborne case, or 
to provide some machinery for its going on, like the precession of 
the Equinoxes, or the undulation of light, and other similar pro- 
cesses, with a becoming modesty, i.e., without inflicting itself on 
| human attention and filling up the columns of newspapers. We 
might as well have minute daily reports of the revolution of the 
earth on its axis, as have Melipilla and Wagga-Wagga and Wap- 
ping and the ‘Bella’ and the ‘Osprey’ all over again. It is 
said that some minds, even as it is, have been unhinged by 
dwelling too morbidly on the vicious circle of the Orton logic, 
and have come to regard the Claimant (though in penal servi- 
| tude) as the Absolute and the Unconditioned, or as Hegel's ‘pure 
| Being’ and ‘ pure Nothing,’ which the Hegelian logic identifies. 


Consols were on Friday 92}-92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>—_ 
THE NAVAL DEBATE. 


HE British Fleet may be perfect or imperfect, able to 
sweep the seas, or fit only to be broken up and reorgan- 

ised from the beginning, but at all events, the method of 
discussing its condition is the most anomalous conceivable. 
A civilian, carefully primed with facts which he has only half 
digested, gets up and makes to a great number of Members, who, 
as a body, know nothing about the matter, a long, despondent 
statement on the condition of the Fleet. As he is a party 
leader as well as a First Lord, he is sure to wander from his 
very dry subject into an argument showing that the late First 
Lord did not half know his business, and that the late late 
First Lord did, Then the late First Lord rises to prove that 
he did know his business, and that the new First Lord does 
not ; that every thing is tolerably right, and that at all events, 
whether we have ships enough or no, we can beat everybody 
else. Then the few experts in the House chime in, the most 
technical questions are discussed, the characters of vessels are 
pulled to pieces or eulogised, and finally the House votes ten 
millions a year for the maintenance of the Fleet, over 
which the First Lord has just sung his melancholy dirge. 
To add to the absurdity of the whole business, the 
permanent advisers of the First Lord, and of the late First 
Lord, and of the late late First Lord, are frequently the 
same men, while the whole discussion, by the formal 
admission of Mr. Ward Hunt, turns round a pivot of some 
£200,000 a year, which one side would like to save by 
“making things do” a little longer, and the other would 
like to spend in attaining perfection and making every- 
body comfortable now and at once. If ever there was a 
case in which the French system was better than our own, and 
a report from a Committee on the Fleet, with the First Lord and 
the late First Lord cross-examined before it for three days, ought 
to precede discussion in the full House, it is this case of the Navy 
Estimates; but it would be easier to alter the British Constitu- 


tion than the procedure of the House of Commons, and so the | 


acknowledged absurdity must continue. Mr. Goschen may 
protest against recriminations which are purely historical, but 
the House enjoys them as a relief from professional details, and 
so they must go on. 

So far as the Parliamentary debate of this year is con- 
cerned—the debate, we mean, of Monday—Mr. Goschen, the 
late First Lord, has clearly the best of it. If Mr. Ward 
Hunt, the present First Lord, means anything by his speech, 
he means that he finds the Fleet neglected, wants some money, 
a good deal of money, to repair ironclads, and shall ask 
for it by-and-by, and the answer to that statement is, in a 
Parliamentary sense, complete. Why does he not ask for his 
money now, when his colleague, Sir Stafford Northcote, has 
six millions to give away? Where, if all that money is spent 
—and the speciality of Sir Stafford’s Budget is that he leaves 
@ very narrow margin, or even anticipates future surpluses— 
is Mr. Ward Hunt to get his cash, and be sure at the same 
time of not increasing the permanent Debt? Is he acting 
proprio motu, or is he acting with his financial colleague, who 
of course does not want to see a deficit next year, which 
would, in the public eye, explode all the claim to administra- 


i 
cerned, eighteen, instead of forty-one. Mr. Ward Hunt, how. 
ever, declined to disclose the names of those effective ships, or 
to discuss their character, feeling, he said, that this enum 
would be imprudent, but in those very names lies the whole 
secret of the policy recently pursued. Mr. Ward Hunt 
talks of ironclads as women talk of ships, as if one were 
precisely as good as another, as if the effectiveness of 
the ‘Hercules’ were the same thing as the effectiveness of 
‘the ‘Wyvern.’ The “eighteen ships effective for the 
service of this year” are in themselves a fleet with which 
nothing afloat can compare, which would utterly shatter ang 
destroy any fleet, or any combination of fleets, which a sane 
politician is justified in taking into practical account. These 
effectives are the giants of the maritime world, not 
the ships classed as ironclads only because they are 
plated with more or less of iron. Take one of the worst 
of conceivable cases, the sudden falling of the French 
and Spanish ports into the hands of Communists, ang 
a mad rush without declaration of war to plunder London 
or rouse English Socialists to insurrection. Not one French 
or Spanish ship could by any conceivable misadventure, short 
of Her Majesty’s Fleet joining the expedition, ever enter the 
Thamesorthe Mersey. Nomatterthe daring displayed, no matter 
thecontempt for law or for precedent, the telegraph would in six 
hours set forces in motion ready for actual fight with which those 
fleets could not hope to contend successfully. Add the entire 
fleet of Germany—a mere suggestion, to exhaust possibili- 
ties—and the time needed would only be enlarged by forty- 
eight hours. Numbers have nothing to do with strength in 
days like these, when one ‘ Devastation’ would send 500 
| transports to the bottom in as many minutes; and the coast is 
patrolled, so to speak, by the huge floating corps d’armée—for 
that is the military equivalent of a first-rate ironclad—which 
used to lie idle at Portsmouth, not nearly so ready as they are 
now. Of the remaining ships, ten are inevitably under repair, 
and will be under repair during Mr. Ward Hunt’s Administra- 
tion, and the next Administration, and it may be every Admin- 
istration of this century, until science discovers a method of 
protracting boilers’ lives, or England is willing to pay for new 
boilers whenever a ship is recommissioned, and for putting 
them in at war speed without regard to cost. So excessive 
is the wear and tear of the boilers in the new Fleet, 
that one in four, twenty-five per cent., must always, 
in time of peace, be under repair, though no doubt in 
time of war they could be driven for another year, or by 
excessive expenditure be made ready in sixty days. As tothe 
rest and less significant vessels, some are under ordinary 
repair, some mere “inefficients”’ from the beginning—that 
is, not up to the requirements of the age—and one or two are 
only ironclads in name, lumber, to be cleared out, or used 
for any duty except fighting. They ought not to be on the 
ironclad list at all, but to be placed on the retired list, 











or named among the Third Reserve. The classification 
adopted in Parliamentary debate tends only to mislead, the 
true fighting fleet being as efficient as it is possible for a 
fleet to be, and certainly irresistible. The public forget that 
French, or Spanish, or German, or American boilers have no 
special tenure of life; that the same proportion wear them- 
selves out everywhere, and that the evil is nearly as much 
felt by the Ocean Steam Companies as by the Admiralty. The 





tive skill which the Conservatives are now making? They 
have administrative skill, mainly because they have the best 
administrative Peers,--for they donot breed more administrators 
in the Commons than the Liberals do ;—but that skill will be 
popularly judged by its financial result, and anything like a deficit | 
will produce a shudder through the City. Yet there must be | 
one if the Budget is carried, and Mr. Ward Hunt realises the | 
vision raised by his heart-stirring nonsense about his deter- | 
mination to have none of a paper fleet. 
Upon the substantial question, the effectiveness of the Steam | 
Fleet, Mr. Ward Hunt made out a case which, if it were only 
as correct in fact as it looks on paper, he would never have 
attempted to make out, for he would have remedied the evils | 
he complained of before revealing them, in that off-hand style, | 
to the outer world. He says that we have nominally forty-one | 
ironclads, but so many are under repair, ineffective, or with 
rotten boilers, that the effective Iron Fleet cannot be reckoned 
at more than eighteen ironclads,—“ effective, that is, in the | 
proper sense for service during this present year.’ The | 
boilers in the new ships wear out so quickly, the 


cost of repairs is so heavy, the rate of building new 
ships has been so slow, that England has not the fleet | 
she calculates on, but has, as far as ironclads are con- | 





/don’t think his measure was good. 


single point upon which there has been a falling-off is in the 
speed of construction of new ironclads, and this, as Mr. Ward 


| Hunt admits, Mr. Goschen saw, and placed on the Estimates 


600 more men solely to quicken the rate of dockyard progress. If 


| Mr. Ward Hunt wants still more money for that, or for in- 


creasing the speed at which repairs can be executed—which 
is, up to a certain point, a matter of money—let him take that 
too; but at least let him abstain from frightening all England 
with the idea of a neglected Fleet, while accepting, without a 
single material change, his predecessor’s Estimates. 





ARCHBISHOP TAIT’S BILL. 


: Archbishop of Canterbury’s speech on Monday night 

was good, and his spirit was good, but we confess we 
To give the Bishops a 
summary and inexpensive method of enforcing the existing law 
of the Church might be all very well, (at least if their appointed 
Assessors or advisers were somewhat better chosen than they 


‘are according to the provisions of the Church Discipline Act, 
| provisions which seem to us very inadequate for this sort of 


work), were it not that there is not a diocese in England 
where it is really the wisest course to enforce literally the 
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of the Church without any regard - the cir- 
of the various parishes and the wishes of the 
ee cengugelleen. If the law is to be really enforced 
summarily, on the application of any aggrieved parishioner or 
clergyman, it must be done evenly all round. Now is this 
what the existing conditions of the English Church require ? 
Supposing you had in stock a store of Army clothes for a 
whole regiment, and the object were to make these clothes in 
the highest degree efficient for that regiment, would any one 
dream of taking summary power to compel every soldier to 
wear the garments provided for him, whether too long or too 
short, whether baggy or tight to bursting, without the slightest 
adaptation to the proportions of his individual limbs and 
body ? Yet this is what, as we understand him, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is proposing to do for the 
National Church. He takes no licence to modify any- 
thing whatever in accordance with tbe wants of an mdi- 
vidual parish. He only takes power to force the ecclesiastical 
rites which the present rather anomalous and accidental 
law happens to require, on every individual parish, without the 
slightest relation to its needs or wishes. If any parishioner 
or any Rural Dean or Archdeacon thinks there has been a 
violation of the ecclesiastical law, he may go to the Bishop, 
who is to take into council three Assessors (only one of whom 
need be a lawyer, and only one of whom very often will be a 
lawyer), and then issue a monition, which must be obeyed by 
the offending clergyman until the ad ‘nterim decision is finally 
set aside (if it should be set aside) by a superior Court. 
Now how will such a plan work? We will suppose that 
in the first instance aggrieved parishioners in (say) fifty 
or a hundred parishes will apply to their various Bishops to 
enforce the law against priests turning towards the altar during 
the prayer of consecration, or against having lighted candles 
upon the altar. The result would be that probably in an 
equal number of parishes where the existing law of the 
Church is stretched in an opposite direction, there would be 
applications to the Bishep to enforce the celebration of Saints’ 
Days, to insist on the reading of the Athanasian Creed instead 
of the Apostles’ on all the days for which the former is 
appointed, to compel clergymen who omit critical sentences in 
the Baptismal Service duly to recite them, to insist on the 
prayer for the Church Militant, to enforce the reading of the 
long exhortation on the subject of the Holy Communion with 
every notice of its celebration, and of the exhortation so fre- 
quently omitted before the actual celebration of the Com- 
munion; and it would be simply impossible for the Bishop 
and his Assessors to enforce compliance in relation to the 
former class of applications, and not also to enforce compliance 
in relation to the latter. Now would it be an improvement on 
the present state of things, or a deterioration, to have offensive 
and defensive wars of this kind going on in every diocese, and per- 
haps in almost every county of England,—to have Low-Church 
parishes compelled to hear that their children have been re- 


existing law 


think himself justified in compelling his persecutor to swallow 
formule that are to him like vinegar and dust. 
The fact of the case seems to us to be, that the forms of the 





| Anglican Church want not less elasticity, but more. In no 
_day has there been so wide a variety of tendency and convic- 
tion embraced within her fold, and yet what the Archbishops 
ask us to do is to provide a means of pushing home a Procrus- 
tean rule to all parishes alike. What seems to us most reasonable 
is a measure of a directly opposite tendency,—namely, a pro- 
vision which will admit of ve/axations of the ritual law of the 
Church in favour of any considerable majority of worshippers, of 
whatever school. We ourselves, as everybody knows, care more 
for one particular relaxation—the relaxation of the rubric in 
relation to the Athanasian Creed—than for any other. But we 
do not in the least claim that as a right, till Parliament itself 
asserts it. We are perfectly well aware that if once you give 
individual clergymen discretion to tamper with the legal liturgy, 
you open the way to changes so vast and dangerous that the 
National Church itself could hardly survive the anarchy which 
wouldensue. While the Athanasian Creed remains part of the 
established liturgy,the law must keep the right to enforce on the 
clergy the duty of reading it. But while we admit this freely, we 
do not in the least wish to supply the motive for putting the 
law in this case in force, by insisting rigorously on a uniform 
ritual in all sorts of churches, of whatever different complexion. 
We wish to see a real reluctance to interfere in the order of the 
service of churches whose parishioners are content, and we 
can only see that, if we give a certain verge and discretion 
to different churches to adapt their religious ritual to their 
own convictions and tastes. And clearly this can only be 
effected by a plan quite different to that of the Archbishops ; 
a plan protecting the clergyman who has enlisted a given 
majority of any parish on his own side in ritual deviations 
from the literal law of the Church, whether those deviations 
be in the direction of simplicity, puritanism, and subjective 
feeling, or in the direction of complexity, elaboration, 
and objective symbols. While admitting that liturgical uni- 
formity must always be enforced by the Law, whenever appeal 
is made to the law, we would diminish the motive for 
unreasonable appeals of this kind, by giving every separate 
parish a real sense of liberty and power in relation to the 
mere outward mode of solemnising its worship. Admit 
that the law of the Church really prohibits lighted candles on 
the altar, and incense, and the position of turning away from 
the congregation in the prayer of consecration, still if sixty- 
six or seventy-five per cent. of the worshippers prefer those 
elements of ceremonial, why not admit them, on condition that 
in cases where the same proportion disapprove of preaching in 
a surplice, or a surpliced choir, or of pictures, or painted 














windows in their church, or of the interpolation of the bap- 
tismal service in the middle of afternoon prayer, they also 
should have their way? Surely the way to a solution of 
the difliculty is by enlarging the discretion of the in- 








generated by water, and to celebrate Saints’ Days, or to have 
Broad-Church parishes compelled to listen to the damnatory por- 
tions of the Athanasian Creed, to record the glories of Angels in 
whom they have small belief, and to hear the Commination 
Service annually, and all this only in order that High-Church 
parishes may be robbed of the satisfaction they feel in seeing 
the incumbent or his curate turn his back upon them out of 
the greater honour felt for what is on the altar, at fixed 
portions of the service? Is it im any way desirable 
to have solemn creeds and exhortations directed at 
the heads of the clergy and their people as a battery 
of guns is pointed at mutineers? to have partisans going 
to church, not to pray, but to find the means of com- 
pelling other people to pray something they don’t feel any 
heart to pray? to mobilise a whole army of ecclesiastical 
patrols and spies, who will think themselves justified in making 
reprisals for the indignities their friends have suffered by in- 
flicting like indignities upon their foes? Yet this is, it seems 
to us, by far the most probable, if not the certain result of 
the Archbishop’s proposed measure. If you compel one parish 
to give up a practice it believes to be part of its religious life, 
you cannot refuse to compel another parish to adopt a | 
practice (required by the same ecclesiastical law) which it 
believes to be hurtful to its religious life. The man com- | 
pelled to cut off the skirts of his ecclesiastical robe till he | 
Secms to himself shamed by his own nakedness, will not hesitate 
to compel his perseeutor to trail after him an ecclesiastical 
costume which seems to that persecutor the very garment of | 
ostentatious pride and folly. The man who feels the friction | 
of a creed he dislikes, wearing into him like a hair shirt, will | 





dividual body of worshippers, and not by narrowing it. Put 
one and the same rule on every Church, and the Churches will 
all fight and try to relieve themselves from their awkward 
condition by making their opponents more uncomfortable than 
themselves. But accept a compromise which shall be based 
on the principle that the service ought to be accommodated to 
the wants of those who useit, and you will find Englishmen 
disposed to be everywhere reasonable, and not to press the 
rights of a minority against a majority. , 
It seems to us the blindest possible policy to attempt to 
disguise from ourselves the fact that the National Church of 
England is a more or less accidental conglomerate of a good 
many different Churches,—the stronger and better, no doubt, 
in very many respects for the variety of the elements she con- 
tains,—but still a conglomerate of which no possible jugglery 
will make a dogmatic unity. Of course it does not follow from 
this that the diversity of creed should be allowed to go beyond 
given limits,—should be so stretched as to include, for instance, 
Atheists or Comtists on the one side, and Roman Catholics, or 
at least Roman Catholics in all but Papal Infallibility, on the 
other. But it does follow that within the limits permitted 
there should be a very great admissible range of external cere- 
monial or rubric. You cannot expect and ought not to expect 
men whose creeds differ fundamentally to say their prayers 
after exactly the same fashion, and with the same emphasis and 
expression. Clearly a good deal must depend on the essential 
interpretation given by the worshippers to the Church's 
prayers and promises. If you do not allow this, you ought 
not to allow so wide a range of interpretation at all. So far, 
therefore, from wishing to make it easy to enforce rigidly the 
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legal ritual of the Church, without any regard to the various 
wishes of various congregations, we should wish to relax that 
legal ritual wherever the congregation desires it relaxed. 
Ritual is made for worshippers, and not worshippers for ritual. 
We should like to see that principle fairly recognised by the 
Legislature, and recognised to so much effect that it should 
be made impossible to enforce a merely ritual custom, even 
though admitted to be legal, on any congregation of worship- 
pers a given majority of whom objected to its principle. 
the costume of worship be fitted to the worshippers, not the 
worshippers to the costume. 





THE TORY FINANCE. 


HE most enduring impression which the country is likely 

to derive from both last week’s and this week’s debate 

on the Tory Budget, is that there is very little, if any, differ- 
ence in principle between Tory finance and Liberal finance, in 
spite of the incessant and virulent criticisms which have been 
directed against the Liberal Government on this very subject. 
In fact, by putting into the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a pupil of Mr. Gladstone’s, whose very first official 
utterance on the subject was the expression of a wish that he 
could “ call up him who left half told the story of Cambuscan 


bold,” Mr. Disraeli appears to have intended, what he has cer- | 


tainly effected,—namely, to parry any disposition on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s part to thrust sharply at the financial policy of the new 


Let | 





remarked, they pave the way. Unquestionably there are 
many arguments for sweeping away an income-tax at 24. 
in the pound which would not apply so strongly to sweeping 
away one at 3d.in the pound. It is not so easy to ask the 
tradesman and the professional man to go a considerable distance 
for the sake of establishing their true income before special 
Commissioners for the sake of 2d. in the pound, as it is to ask 
them to undertake the same trouble for a larger sum. The 
less the country profits by the tax, the more unreasonable it 
seems to impose on its inhabitants somewhat onerous duties and 
responsibilities in respect of it. As far as we can see, not only 
is the provisional finance of the new Administration essentially 
of the same type with that of the last, but their initiatives ang 
tentatives, so far as they go, tend in the same direction, 
Colonel Barttelot and Mr. Fielden have to live on hope about 
the malt tax. Indeed, the Conservatives have not only adopted 
the Liberal policy for the present ;—they seem preparing to 
develope it. 

The only exception to this apparent identity of financial 
policy is the boon given out of the Imperial Exchequer to the 
local rates in the way of a fixed sum towards the county lunatic 

asylums and towards the police rates, and the undertaking to 
consider next year the question of local taxation as a whole, 
| Even on these points, there is no direct collision with Liberal 








| policy, though Mr. Gladstone expressed on Thursday his dis- 


| trust of the steps taken. We doubt, however, if his special criti- 


ba 
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Government. Whether Mr. Disraeli also intended to indicate | cism would hold water, and indeed whether the proposal of his 


his conviction that the general principles at least of the Liberal | OW8 Government to hand over the house-tax as a financial 
finance had been sound, it is, of course, more difficult to say. | Tesource to the local authorities would not have been liable to 


But it would rather seem, by the severe discipline inflicted on 
his own First Lord of the Admiralty for his rash tentative 
towards a larger scale of Naval expenditure, that even on the 


vexed subject of strict economy, the Tory Prime Minister | 


recognises the substantial wisdom of the Liberal policy. 

Yet one would certainly have said, at first sight, that the 
domain of Finance is a field in which it would be very easy 
for the Conservatives to take up a characteristic policy of their 
own, without deviating from the well-established principles of 
acientific financiers. Conservatives love to preach that the 
country should be strong and safe, and they might therefore 
have ventured sensibly to increase both Army and Navy, 
without scandalising their followers. Conservatives love to 
preach that the credit of the nation should be the highest 
in the world, and they might therefore have endeavoured to 


do something substantial towards the reduction of the Debt, | 


not without the air of paying a tribute due to their party 
principles. Conservatives habitually teach that personal pro- 
perty ought to bear a larger share of the public burdens than 
it does, and real property a less; therefore it would have been a 
mere act of loyalty to their creed to retain the full amount of the 
income-tax they inherited from their predecessors,—especially 
while they were preparing to deliberate on the best mode of re- 
lieving the pressure of rates on the land. Conservatives, again, 
have always advocated on all subjects a policy of caution, and 
they might therefore have been expected advisedly to 
tend in the direction of under-estimating revenue, and 
of over-estimating the claims on their resources. But 
they have done none of these things. ‘They have accepted 
substantially the moderate Army and Navy Estimates of their 
predecessors with something of thankfulness rather than of 
distrust ; with the largest surplus of recent times, they have 
proposed to do hardly more in the way of the reduction 
of Debt than has been hitherto done without even the know- 


ledge of the country; they have taken a penny off a very low | 


income-tax, though no other tax reaches personal property 
so effectually without pressing on labour; and instead of 
displaying an over-caution in the preparation of their Esti- 
mates, they have, as Sir Stafford Northcote very frankly tells 
us, introduced the policy of fully discounting the expected 
increment of revenue for the first time. Mr. Laing’s speech 
on Thursday night was a genuinely Conservative speech, but 
it was made from the Liberal Benches, and not received with 
more favour by the Government than by his own party. With 
regard to expenditure, again, the Tories have not concealed from 


us that it is not less probable than in former years that Supple- | 


mentary Estimates may haye to be submitted,—in other 
words, they haye not exercised more than average caution in 
reckoning up the claims on their resources. So far as this 
year goes, then, the Tories have practically told us pretty 
distinctly that there is no special financial policy which they 
regard as Conservative. They don’t propose to decide, as yet, 
on the somewhat sensational policy of dismissing the income- 
fax altogether; but even for that, as Mr. Gladstone 


'the very objections he raised against what is being done, 
| His chief objection was this,—that in taking Imperial revenue 
|and applying it to the diminution of local burdens which at 
| present fall on real property, you are taking what is con- 
| tributed by labour and by property about equally, and applying 
‘it to relieve a burden which presses on property alone. And 
|this, Mr. Gladstone said, is altering the relative amount of 
| taxation borne by property and labour in a sense unfavourable 
|to labour. Granted ; but why is this worse than the proposal 
‘to hand over the house-tax (no doubt a tax on income 
| and property only, for it did not go down to the class of houses 
| occupied by the wages-paid population, ) to local authorities, un- 
less very careful precautions were to be taken either to supply its 
place by a tax bearing on property only, or else, if its place need 
not be supplied at all, then to take care that some tax, press 
ing only on labour, should be remitted? Now, when Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government proposed to hand over the house-tax 
to the local authorities, we do not remember hearing of any 
such anxious guarantees that the gap should be supplied bya 
new tax on income or property. And, indeed, by his polemic 
against the income-tax, Mr. Gladstone makes it more than 
ever difficult to bring about an adjustment of this kind. This 
is, indeed, to our minds, the difficulty of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech on this head, that while he is urging on the Conserva- 
tives a very just policy,—namely, not to relieve, even for 4 
good purpose, the burdens on real property at the cost of 
labour, he is doing his best to deprive them of far 
the most convenient of all the means for trimming 
the balance, by making it as difficult as possible for 
Sir Stafford Northcote next year to retain the income- 
tax at all. Mr. Laing uttered nothing else so good as the 
remark that if the income-tax were to go, it would be most 
difficult to equalise the pressure of taxation as between different 
classes of society :—“ It had been laid down as a first principle 
of taxation by the Right hon. Member for Greenwich that trade, 
real property, and labour must be taken into account, and the 
burdens of taxation fairly apportioned between them. How 
was that to be doneif the income-tax were abolished? Every 
statistical writer who had studied the question would say that 
the income-tax was the great equaliser of taxation among 
‘the various classes of the community, and if it were done 
| away with, would not our system of taxation press unduly on 
‘the great mass of the people, and furnish agitators with the 
| argument that the higher classes shirked their fair share of 
| the national burdens?” No doubt Sir Stafford Northcote 
rather repudiates this principle that taxation should be so ad- 
| justed as to press equally on different classes. He seemed to deny 
‘that such a principle is applicable or could be applied, and 
‘he himself therefore may have an answer to Mr. Gladstone 
| next year, even if he decides both to remove the income-tax 
|and to relieve the pressure of local taxation on real property 
'as well. But Mr. Gladstone will hardly be able to deny 
|that by advocating the abolition of the Income-tax he 
'renders the application of his own financial rule all but 
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smpossible,—that the one residuary principle which seems still 
to be cherished by Liberal, and made light of by Conservative, 
financiers will be embarrassed, if not wholly hindered, by the 
very policy which Mr. Gladstone advocates so earnestly,—the 
total repeal of the income-tax. 

Certainly the study of the two debates on the Budget does 
seem to show that Conservatives cannot boast of any distinct 
financial principles of their own; and further, that the one 
tax which is in the highest degree useful, if not essential, to 
the Liberals, if they are to adhere to Mr. Gladstone’s canon that 
it iswrong to disturb the equal adjustment of taxation as between 
the labouring classes and the middle-class, is, in the opinion of 
the Liberal leader, so objectionable on other grounds that it 
should be wholly surrendered. We hold to Mr. Gladstone’s 
principle, but should be very glad if the Tories would secure 
to us the chance of successfully acting upon it, by protecting 
the most elastic and useful of all financial machines, 





THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF SWITZERLAND. 


HE changes in the Swiss Constitution, accepted on Sunday | 
by a double majority of the people, and a threefold | 


majority of the Cantons, are most serious, and have evidently 
two objects in view. One is to strengthen the Federal Army. 


That Army, though it has performed some serious feats of | 


arms, though it nominally contains 200,000 men, and is fairly 
drilled, is too loosely organised for sufficiently rapid action in a 
great emergency. The Central Government, sitting at Berne, 
had, under the old Constitution, no direct power over 


the Army until it was in the field, the organisation of | 


each section and the duty of forwarding it where com- 
manded being left absolutely with the Cantons. 
powers are not withdrawn even now, and each Canton 
can still use its own troops for internal purposes; but 
the Canton is made for military purposes entirely subordinate 
to the Central power, which can now dictate organisation, 
take possession of all mfcrie/ of war, and in fact, if it pleases, 
create as centralised a force as it has means to pay. There 


can be no doubt whatever that this new power, if wisely and | 
moderately used, will greatly increase the securities for the | 


independence of Switzerland. Her Army of 200,000 men 
would by itself be a hard nut to crack, for the Switzers 
are brave fighting-men, and the authorities at Berne would 
in the event of war stand in this favourable position. 


These | 


| only may it pass any law on education, but it must establish 
‘compulsory primary education in all Cantons, and this 
education, being uniform, will obviously be secular. Then 
it must establish a Central University, at which men of 
all religions will be trained together, a practice to which 
Catholics, with considerable want of faith in their own 
system, have of late years been angrily opposed. Then the 
Central authority ‘may take the necessary measures for the 
/maintenance of public order and peace between the members 
of the different religious communities, as well as against the 
encroachments of ecclesiastical authority upon the rights of 
_ the citizens,”"—words wide enough to cover any conceivable 
| amount of interference with any creed in the Republic, or at 
/least any creed requiring the services of a priesthood. It is 
| true, the Canton still retains the same powers, but the general 
legislation overrides Cantonal authority, and all Switzerland 
| may punish an excommunication pronounced by the Bishop of 
'aCanton. As if to show clearly the spirit in which the power 
| is to be used, the Constitution authorises the Confederation to 
| prohibit the creation of any new Bishopric,—a direct defiance 
to Rome; and the founding of any new convent, or the re- 
establishment of any one dispossessed ; to control all burial- 
places, and to make any laws of marriage it may please. 
In fact, if the summary we are quoting from the Con- 
tinental ITevald, the old Times—a journal we are 
happy to see so suddenly and amazingly prosperous—is acca- 
rate, the Confederation must establish civil marriage, for 
“marriage is not to be refused on any moral or religious 
ground,” the Swiss apparently trusting the maintenance even 
of the laws of consanguinity entirely to opinion, as the 
French did during their whole Revolutionary period ; while the 
children born out of wedlock must be legitimatised on the 
| subsequent marriage of their parents, a just and humane pro- 
| vision in theory, but one which in practice is not found to 
conduce to female chastity. The State, in fact, is made 
supreme in all matters of marriage, burial, and ecclesiastical 
| discipline,—that is, in all that section of human life which in 
Catholic countries necessitates contact with the priesthood. 
These laws must have been prepared by very astute hands, 
for while they prohibit no creed and interfere with no creed, 
they arm the governing party in the Republic with a power 
beyond that conferred in Prussia by the Falk laws, with a 
power, that is, of suppressing Ultramontanism altogether. If 
reasonably worked, there is nothing in them to which fervent 
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They can be attacked directly only by Germany or France, | Gatholics can object—for Catholics do not object to civil marri- 
Southehshy Gnneny eae te sed ok oes ool ee er ne ee Le 

WACK, ——Oy Werms , ut they may easily be so worked as to suppress Catholic dis- 
her flank so completely turned, by France because the Swiss | cipline altogether. For instance, they certainly allow of any 
Army would furnish just the iron spear-head her own Army | penalty being enacted for excommunication, of the suspension 
wants in a conflict with the German Army. At the | of religious services in a new diocese, of the gradual extinctim 
same time, the risk that the defender would develope | of all convents, of the expulsion of any religious order “ the 
also into the ruler would be averted by the dislike of | conduct of which is dangerous to the State, or disturbs the 
strong Powers to lengthen their conterminous bound-' peace between the creeds,” and, as we imagine, of the exclu- 


ary, and the difficulty which either power, just exhausted 
by conflict, would feel in encountering a new army sure to 
fight well, and sure also to occupy the most dangerous 
of positions, 
guaranteed by Europe, but in these days guarantees do not 
count for much, and the ability to inflict a serious blow on any 
invader is a much more tangible security. Neither Germany 
nor France wants to lose 100,000 men on the eve of a mighty 
duel, and Switzerland, if thoroughly organised, might employ 
at least that number. She becomes, in fact, a fortress which 
an assailant must carry, just when he has other and heavier 
business on hand. Both Powers, it is true, acting in unison, 


could divide Switzerland, and there are contingencies under 


which this danger might arise ; but they are extremely impro- 
bable, and exist now in a yet higher degree, partition being 
comparatively easy. 
will always find allies. 
The second and more immediate object, the one, in fact, 
on which all voting turned, is to raise the Republic once for 
all above all the Churches found within its borders, and this 
has been accomplished in the most thorough-going style. Many 
of the Cantons are strongly Catholic, and one or two are strongly 
Protestant, but the entire Republic may be classed as Liberal ; 
and it is to the Republic, the whole Confederation, that all 
ecclesiastical power is now confided. An alliance between the 
Protestants and the Voltairians will always command, in the 
Whole country, a majority too great to be resisted, either by 
votes or rifles; and the Central Government, now allowed to 
act without Cantonal restrictions, can pass any ecclesiastical 
decree it pleases. The State is set free with a vengeance. Not 


It is true that the neutrality of Switzerland is | 


was free within the limits of morality and order. 
i 


|sion of any Papal Ball. The Confederation can, in fact, 
| prohibit the Roman Catholic religion, if it pleases; and though 
we do not believe the grave and experienced men who govern it 
intend to go that length, they have two additional tempta- 
| tions to attempt the feat. The revision has given them full 
control of the Army, and the vote for it has revealed the com- 
parative weakness of their opponents. The Council of the 
Confederation possesses, in fact, the full power of the Hohen- 


|zollerns, backed by a formidable army, and may, if it 


pleases, persecute to any length, short of inflicting death, a 
punishment which, strange to say, in a country so rigid 
in its ideas, is finally and universally abolished. That is 
a dangerous amount of power to commit to a majority in any 
Republic, and its habitual use may end either in violent con- 


D 'vulsions, or in the emigration of the Catholic population 
With 200,000 good men Switzerland 


bodily to America. Even if it is not used, the provisions 
which confer it assert the sovereignty of the State over the 
conscience to a degree which would never be borne in England, 
and which is entirely inconsistent with any theory of reli- 
gious liberty. It is not the State-paid pastor who may be 
restricted, but the unpaid, not merely the new diocese which 
is prohibited, but the new superintending circle. Wesley could 
no more work under the Bill than Pio Nono can. The prin- 
ciple of Lord John Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is, in fact, 
elevated into a State Dogma, and the Confederation can annul 
the territorial or disciplinary arrangements of a disestablished 
Church. So can Parliament, no doubt, but if it did, English 
Liberals would scarcely assert that it was governed by the 
principles of civil and religious liberty. or that any worship 
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tonal system of Switzerland is not one we admire, for, like the 
State system of the Union, it has always seemed to us un- 
favourable to the development of statesmanship, but it did at 
least leave the people really free; and we are not sure that 
the Swiss, in their panic-terror of the Syllabus, are not parting 
with too much of the freedom which alone makes them 
remarkable on earth. 





SIR E. KERRISON ON THE LOCK-OUT. 


VHERE is a gleam of daylight at last. Sir Edward Kerri- 
son, in a letter to the 7imes of Saturday, has suggested 

a compromise in the present struggle between Labourers and 
Farmers, which we see the Marquis of Bristol has already 
endorsed; which the Landlords, therefore, may be presumed to 
approve; which the Unions, when Mr. Arch has thoroughly 
considered the proposal, are sure to accept; and to which the 
Farmers, when their momentary fit of rage is over, must per- 
force give way. Oddly enough, Sir E. Kerrison, who has 
thus benefited the Labourers of all England, and who is 
perfectly well known by a certain class, including most 
large proprietors, Poor Law Inspectors, Agricultural statists, 
and others, to be one of the best, if not the very best, 
landlord in Suffolk, is with the general public, who know 
nothing of him but his name, a very unpopular man. He 
owns one of the five pocket boroughs still left in England, 
and is always believed to be imposing somebody or other on 
the constituency whom they do not wish to have. Conse- 
quently he has grown, in the popular imagination, into a 
boroughmonger, and a boroughmonger must be a brutal, 
narrow-minded, and oppressive person. As a matter of fact, 
Sir Edward has, however, been reported on officially as the 
model landlord, his influence in Eye is due mainly 
to personal qualities, and he has been the first 
of his class to recognise openly and decidedly that 
a Labourers’ Union is a good thing, that the matter to 
be insisted on is not the extinction of Unionism, but the 
reform of bad or impracticable Union rules, The contract 
between farmer and labourer must, he says, henceforward be 
arranged “on commercial principles ;” he has the authority of 
his farmers for saying their Union men “have throughout 
these trying times conducted themselves in the most satis- 
factory manner,” and he proposes that the Union should be 
acknowledged, if it will pass better rules,—that is, will insist 
on a month’s notice instead of a week’s, and strike by districts, 
say, five parishes at once, instead of by farms. Five parishes 
is rather too large an area, but changing that for three thousand 
acres, we do not see why the Union should demur to such a 
compromise, and expect resistance only from the farmers, 
and the landlords who, like Lord Stradbroke, think the 
difficulty can be settled by a little more alms. He has 
proposed that the gentry should create a County Benefit 
Club, to provide old labourers with means of keeping out of 
the Union, and his idea seems to have been accepted by a great 


————— 
for the moment lost their heads. They declare that they 
do not want the men, that they can do better without 
them, and then scream and yell with rage at anybody 
who defends the Strike. At Newmarket, Mr. Hall, better 
known as Mr. Bullock, a well-known philanthropist, an exten- 
sive landowner, and perhaps the most conciliatory speaker in 
England, made one of the most moderate of speeches, declaring 
emphatically that the Farmers had a right to combine for a 
lock-out, that if Union men persecuted Non-unionists they 
ought to be prosecuted, and that he, as magistrate, would 
do his duty against them; but because he maintained the 
Labourers’ right to combine, and complained that the local 
clergy were against them as Dissenters, the farmers threatened 
to eject him from the town, and actually, amid a scene of 
indescribable uproar, cross-examined him as to a subscription he 
had given to the Union. As it happened, he had not given one, 
but the farmers were so blinded with rage, that they clearly 
thought it a moral crime for a landlord to subscribe to a 
philanthropic cause which farmers did not approve. And yet 
if Mr. Hall, using their own weapons, evicted every farmer 
who joined a Farmers’ Union, they would denounce him 
as an intolerable oppressor, which he would be, but 
no more so than the farmer is who does the same 
thing. The Farmers seem nearly beside themselves 
with excitement. At Bury St. Edmund’s, the Marquis of 














Bristol, who seems to retain his head more completely than 
some of his relatives, was nearly hooted because he refused to 
pledge himself not to employ a Union man, and but that he is 
owner of Ickworth, might have been ejected from the room, 
while the meeting, in his despite, resolved on an immediate 
lock-out. Mr. Gardner, of Sudbury, who seems able to speak 
calmly, argued the cause of immediate action, because he said 
he had tried it, and all the labourers had returned to work. 
Very good ; that is common sense, and we at all events are not 
questioning the right of the farmer to combine ; but that being 
the case, why, to use a localism Suffolk farmers will under- 
stand, should the Associations make such a “ spuffle?”’ If they 
are sure to win, and win easily, why can they not debate 
quietly, and listen to men who, like the Marquis of Bristol 
and Sir E. Kerrison, have a little wider out-look than them- 
selves? The long possession of power, and especially of the 
power to return Members, seems to have given the Farmers a 
confidence in themselves which is positively comic. One man 











meeting of landlords in Ipswich as a most benevolent one. So 
it is, but it is just that woolly benevolence which the labourers 
are striking against. They want to be men, like the artisans, 
not children, kept in order by occasional treats of plum- 
cake and gifts of sixpences; to have their own wages in 
silver, to keep their own poor, and to be “beholden to 
nobody for truck.” Lord Stradbroke is not quite as 
foolish as his farmers, who think a labourer ought to be happy 
because in winter he receives alms and tracts; but his 
advice is based upon the same idea,—that he is to be kind, and 
everybody else very respectful. He should read “ Sybil,’”’ and 
ponder the present Premier's remarks about truck. “ This 
‘ere age wants many things,” said old Nixon the miner, “ but 
what it wants first is to have its wages paid in the coin of the 
realm.’’ These gifts and charitable pensions and low-let 
cottages and the like are truck, and nothing else,—devices 
to avoid giving the necessary silver wages. Would Lord 
Stradbroke offer Fortnum and Mason a charitable pension 
for a luncheon-hamper?—and if not, why does he offer it 
to the little tradesman who is selling his labour? Sir 
E. Kerrison’s plan is the true one, to have done with the 
“benevolent or charitable adjuncts ’’ which are imported into 
the labour question, to reduce it to one of contract to pay a 
silver wage, and to recognise the Union if it will give fair 
terms, and we do not believe that ultimately there will be any 
resistance. Of course, at present the Farmers are not in a 
state to hear reason. They feel as if their horses were rearing, 
and want to hit them with their whip-handles. The scenes 





at Newmarket and Bury St. Edmund’s show that they have 


actually declared that the effects of the lock-out would 
soon be felt in London in the absence or high price of beef 
and mutton. He might as well have declared that a stop- 
page of the Blackwater would soon be perceived in the 
diminished depth of the sea. He can’t extinguish the water, 
and where does he think it will go at last, let him dam it up 
ever so much? Fury of this kind accomplishes nothing, 
and merely prevents the Farmers from considering the 
reasonable compromise to which, victors or vanquished, 
they must come at last. If they are defeated, they must 
yield or go; and if the Labourers are defeated, they 
must yield or go too, and they prefer the latter alterna- 
tive. 

As to coercing the Landlords, the Farmers have not the ghost 
of a chance, and are merely compelling them to think that a 
Labourers’ suffrage would be a very convenient thing. Sup- 
pose the Farmers strike, say, against Mr. Hall, what would 
happen ? Simply nothing at all. He would put intelligent Scotch 
bailiffs into the farmsteads instead of the farmers, invest his 
ready-money in stock, and in two years find himself richer by 
the whole of the Farmers’ profit. 

We want to preserve the Farmer class, because with a decent 
tenure, say the Irish one, they would develop into yeomanry, 
the old middle-class of the country districts; but if they will 
listen to nobody, neither their landlords, nor their labourers, 
nor their clergy, what is to be done? If they will not 
or cannot see that they are competing in a market 
open to all the world, that they must buy labour 
as they buy sugar, and that their Union only gives them 
the strength it gives the labourer, they must just rush 
on to aruin everybody except themselves wants to prevent. 
They may think, as Tennyson’s Farmer did, that “ the poor in 
a loomp is bad,” and they may be as right in so thinking as 
they think they are; but what is the use of that? They 
might as well think beef ungrateful. That will not lower the 
price of beef one farthing a pound. They have to sell their 
wheat at market price, and that is not regulated by Suffolk, 
but Odessa; and they have to buy their labour at market 
price, and that is regulated, not by the valley of the Waveney, 
but by the valley of the Saskatchewan, which they never heard 
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nd probably do not believe to exist. There is safety for 
them in Sir E. Kerrison’s plan, but in their plan there is hope | 
only for Canada and Australia. They say, or at least one of 
them says, he can draw 200 labourers from America to stock 
his parish. We dare say he can, but in a month those 
labourers will be over-bidding him for his own farm. No man 
who has once quitted English agricultural labour returns to it 


again. 


of, a 





THE BEST MEMORIAL FOR LIVINGSTONE. 
HE burial of David Livingstone in Westminster Abbey, the 
honours paid to his remains by the representative men who 
followed his coffin, and many even of the somewhat wild eulogies 
upon his work, seem to us all to have been thoroughly deserved. 
Few men have striven to do much for mankind from so pure a 
motive, or have shown so vividly the best, though it is also the most 
usual, side of the Scottish character. He—bred originally a peasant, 
and always retaining some of a peasant’s inarticulateness—devoted 
the energies of a life to raise the status of a race which hardly gave 
him thanks, and in order to do it, beat down that drawback in him- 
self, that intense suspiciousness of injustice from without which is 
the habitual weakness of men who have raised themselves. As we 
read David Livingstone’s character, he was a man who longed 
much for appreciation, who was jealous of his own credit, who 
felt acutely any evidence of neglect, and who, nevertheless, being 
clear as to his duty, devoted his life to work in which appreciation, 
though it ultimately came, was most improbable, in which his 
credit was at any man’s mercy, and in which he must neces- 
sarily risk the utter forgetfulness of the world. ‘There is some- 
thing, to our minds, in that form of self-sacrifice, that utter 
crushing-down of self, specially and beautifully noble,—as noble 
as the self-devyotion of the Captain who, knowing his own 
inner weakness, tied himself to the mast, fought his ship through 
to victory, and was found dead from fear. No honour is too 
great for such a one, when he can be recognised, no national care- 
taking for those he loved more than sufficient, no memorial, how- 
ever durable, can suggest exaggerated appreciation. Our single hope 
is that this Memorial, if one is to be raised, as we trust it will be, 
should be of a kind in true consonance with the character and the 
impelling motive of the dead. That Livingstone was at heart a 
genuine Missionary—that is, that he desired strongly to see Chris- 
tianity extended through all lands, and was prepared, if opportunity 
arose freely to expend himself for that end, we do not doubt, while 
his life and death alike show the depth of his personal piety,—but 
there was something else in the giant Scotchman tramping on for 
years through the heart of Africa, now hopeful, now bitter, but 
always manly and masterful, so masterful that he inspired a 
reverence among his followers never accorded yet by Africans, and 
that was the spirit of adventure, the desire to see and to know 
strange things, the hunger for a life as wild and lonely as daring 
and knowledge and restless curiosity could make it. People 
will accuse us of irreverence in making the comparison, but 
the nearest character to Livingstone’s has always seemed to 
us to be Fenimore Cooper’s hero throughout his Indian novels, 
the only productions of his over-fertile pen which will live at all. 
Natty Bumpo, the scout and hunter, with a grand object would 
have been David Livingstone, as he appears in all his books, and 
in the impression he made upon all men. 

It is strange that in England, which has produced so many 
wanderers, the character of Wanderer should have become so 
depreciated that Livingstone’s friends will repudiate it with in- 
dignation, but it is not inexplicable. ‘The character, in itself one 
of the finest in the world, demanding more courage, more enter- 
prise, more varied capacity, more, in fact, of the elements which 
wake up a true hero than almost any other, bas for its base 
a quality which in itself may be either evil or good, viz., 
lawlessness, a dislike of ordinary restraints, a desire to dis- 
card fetters, a passion for breaking through obstacles by 
sheer individuality and will, which more than any other 
emotions are discernible among the Conquistadores of Spain, 
the discoverers of our own country, and the conquerors of all 
nations and times. This lawlessness, with all its accompany- 
ing virtues, is very nearly allied to unscrupulousness, and the 
majority of Adventurers have therefore been, as a rule, if 
not bad men, at least unscrupulous ones. Almost the only 
great exception to that rule is the history of Arctic 
exploration. Whether it has arisen from the absence of 
temptation, from the long-continued self-denial involved in Arc- 
tic expeditions, from the spiritual impression which the semi- 
ghastly, semi-glorious scenes of the extreme North have forced 








upon the voyagers, it is a fact that we can recall no Arctic voyager 


upon whose character rests a stain, very few in whom the public 
have not recognised some special, we had almost written spiritual, 
felicity of character. ‘Travellers in the South Seas, in the Austra- 
lian interior and in Africa have often been of another and worse 
though thoroughly useful type; while the earlier explorers of 
America, Spanish and English, have, with some exceptions, been 
distinguishable from buccaneers mainly by the grandeur of their 
aims, and a certain mental elevation discernible among the rudest 
and the worst, and traceable, as we imagine, to the effect of the heat 
of imagination caused by the sudden disappearance of the old 
landmarks of thought. As the earth was round and the heavens 
not solid, what might not the traveller discover or acquire, 
what even of supernatural reward? You can see something of 
that elevation even in the only successful Conquistador, the 
brutal swineherd Pizarro, while it is never absent from the 
figure of Columbus. Still it is true that so many of the great 
Adventurers have been bad men, or earthy men, or unscrupulous 
men, that the character of the Order has been discredited till, 
in classing Livingstone among them, half our readers will 
feel as if we were depreciating his character. We do not 
depreciate it in the least, as they will see, when we say we 
believe the best memorial to his memory would be neither 
church, nor statue, nor institution, but the multiplication 
of the men to whom he belonged, the higher type of those 
explorers and adventurers, and it may be even con- 
querors, among whom Columbus ranks first, Raleigh—if we 
accept Canon Kingsley’s estimate of his character—second, and 
probably Rajah Brooke the third. Such men, of course, are not 
to be manufactured, but they are to be helped, and a Livingstone 
Fund upon which they could rely would be the most appropriate 
and most permanent memorial, both of the man and of his work. 
A few hundred pounds devoted to a particular enterprise would 
often encourage men of the highest character to enterprises 
from which they now turn hopelessly, to sink into the 
ordinary, and to them very dreary, grooves of regular 
life. At present it is almost impossible to obtain funds for 
any enterprise of the kind; the rich do not take to such 
undertakings with sufficient purpose, though one of the most 
successful of Arctic explorers travels at his own expense, 
and the Societies govern, or to be more strictly just, are 
compelled by economical considerations to govern over-much. 
Of course every now and then a candidate will present him- 
self unfitted for his task, which is exploration from lofty or 
from philosophic motive, rather than from the mere love of adven- 
ture; but if such a Fund could assist one good man out of three, 
its creation and its purpose would have been amply justified. 
There is no reason why the object of the Fund should be 
limited to Africa, though Dr. Livingstone spent his life 
there, and any limitation is always at the crucial moment 
found to be inconvenient, but still, if such a limitation were 
found necessary, there would be no objection to it. ‘There is 
ample work to be done in Africa, even when we have settled the 
curious problem of the ultimate sources of the Nile. ‘Uhe first 
object is not merely to discover facts which, valuable or trifling 
in themselves, man ought to know about the planet be inhabits, 
but to foster the spirit of adventure now so lacking among youug 
men, and to turn the impatience of civilisation so constantly felt 
and expressed into some beneficial channel. The Universities main- 
tain plenty of Travelling Scholarships ; suppose the nation main- 
tains some Scholarships of Exploration, and names them after one 
of the bravest, highest, and most successful explorers who ever 
lived. 


MR. R. A. PROCTOR ON THE WASTES OF THE 
UNIVERSE. 
\ R. PROCTOR, our own well-known astronomer, after 
1 [ delivering above a hundred astronomical lectures in the 
United States, has been summing up in New York the general 
lessons which astronomy teaches as to the divine methods of creation, 
in a somewhat remarkable lecture on the principle of what would 
seem to men, judged by human standards, as divine waste. By 
‘waste’ he means, of course, not absolute fruitlessness, but the lavish 
employment of forces acting on an immense scale, to produce results 
which seem comparatively very infinitesimal and very short-lived. 
When we say ‘¢o produce,’ we assume, perhaps, that what we 
regard as the end of creation is the end, simply because it is nearer 
akin to human ends. But what Mr. Proctor refers to is some- 





thing of this sort:—In the first place, if Life of any kind at all 
resembling our own, is supposed to be one of the ends of physical 
nature, then it must be admitted that the spots in the universe 
where such life is possible are infinitely small, as compared with 
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the spaces where such life is not possible. Concede, for instance, | interests, and yearning for a better adjustment between their thirat 
that such life cannot exist except on the surface of solid worlds, for peace aud their impulses to action. Still, Mr. Proctop’s 
and you admit at once not only that the subterranean in- speculations are useful, if only for this purpose,—that they help 
teriors of all these worlds is, as far as such life is concerned, | us to realise, not the smallness of human interests, (for that ig 
wasted, but that the vacuum of the intermundane spaces, of hardly the result of seeing how many ages of evolution have leg 
course far more vast than the infinitesimal continents of the up to them, even though as many more lead down from them to 
globes scattered about amongst them, is for the same purpose silence and desolation once more), but the infinite number of 
‘‘ wasted.” But Mr. Proctor goes much further. Assuming that, | other and perhaps infinitely higher ends which are evidently in. 
as far as we know anything whatever of the laws of physical life, cluded in the divine mind, besides those with which we are able to 
a certain amount of beat and a tolerably dense atmosphere are | any effect to concern ourselves. Of course it does not follow that 
necessary to it, while any very considerable excess of heat and | the worlds which Mr. Proctor believes to be destitute of organic 
any great deficiency of atmosphere would be fatal to it, Mr. | life are so, simply because they are probably destitute of it in the 
Proctor at once excludes the great central suns from the class of | sense which we attach to the word. ‘There may be in other worlds 
habitable worlds, as being centres of heat far too intense for | millions and millions of organic beings to whom the heat of the 
anything like such life; while at the other extreme of the scale, solar temperature itself is only a pleasant stimulus, instead of instant 
he excludes a burnt-out ash like the moon, which has neither | destruction; there may be others to whom cold which would 
atmosphere nor water, from the category of worlds fit for any | freeze mercury, and a darkness which would not admit of our 
organisation kuown to us. And even between these limits Mr. | recognising each other’s faces, are the acme of physical com. 
Proctor finds but few planets which he thinks fit for such life as| fort. For anything we know to the contrary, the fiery 
ours at the present moment. Venus and Mercury are both too| centre of our own planet may be inhabited by beings 
much scorched up by the sun’s rays, he holds, for any orgavisa- | who could not even conceive the possibility of life on its 
tion we know. Mars, if not already too cold, is fast becoming surface. Again, the spaces which we call a perfect vacuum 
so, with his comparatively small supply of watery vapour, and between one planet and another, and between one solar 
his immense fields of winter snow. Jupiter and the other known | system and another, may be inhabited by beings to whom the 
major planets are still, says Mr. Proctor, glowing masses of detached | ether through which light is transmitted, is what the sea is to fishes, 
solar fire, not sufficiently cooled down for their surface to be the | All that Mr. Proctor shows is all that any man of science can show, 
abode of life of our sort. In short, except the planet Mars, which Mr. | —that judging by the only analogies we have, organic life like our 
Proctor thinks nearly, if not quite, past the stage at which there is | own cannot exist in any of the suns and on a great many of the 
sufficient heat to support life like ours, and one of the satellites of | planets which make up the subjects of astronomical study. No 
Jupiter, and possibly an asteroid or two, Mr. Proctor does not hold | one can bind the power of conjecture ; nor need it be denied that 
it possible that any life of the kind we know now exists elsewhere. | there may be plausible moral grounds for conjectures for which 
in the Solar system. As for the other stellar systems, the stars | there are no physical grounds. If any one thinks that it derogates 
themselves are centres of heat far too great for the existence of | from the goodness of God, as otherwise made known, to believe, 
such life, and of their planets we know nothing. And he argues | for instance, that the solid crust and fiery centre of a planet is not 
from analogy that but a very few even of the planets can be under as thickly populated as its surface is, or that there ever was 
the conditions which render organic life, as we know it, possible. | a series of ages when even the surface itself was destitute of life, 
At any one moment the vast majority of physical worlds in existence | such a person may have very fair moral grounds for conjecturing 
are, in Mr. Proctor’s belief, unfit to support life, though each one that the interstellar spaces are all peopled by inhabitants of some 
of them may be, or may have been, for some small fraction of its| kind, and that the pre-organic age of the Earth was an age 
career, the theatre of such life, The Earth, for instance, must have | in which invisible beings, or at least beings which left no 
been unfit to support life for ages before it had cooled down sufli- | physical traces of their existence, dwelt upon it. But even to 
ciently for the purpose, and, for ages after it shall bave shrunk into | such a person Mr. Proctor's lectures should show thus much,— 
the condition of the moon, it will again be unfit for the support of | that life, as we know it, is the exception, and not the rule, in the 
life. In a word, not only is the proportion of space devoted to | universe ; that an indefinite number of ages must have elapsed in 
organised life at any one moment an infinitesimal one, but if you | the case of every astronomical body whose existence we know, 
take the career of any single world separately, you will find that its | without the appearance of what we mean by organic life, and that 
period of waste is an infinitude, in the midst of which its little age of | an indefinite number of ages will elapse after that which we call 
habitability resembles a mere island in the wide and barren ocean of | organic life has ceased to be. Well, that at least shows that 
its desolation. ‘The proportion of space utilised (if the support of or- | even if the infinite universe be teeming with finite life in some 
ganic life be the definition of ‘‘ utilisation”) to waste space is infini- | sense, the purposes and conditions of that life must be wholly 
tesim..'; and the proportion of time utilised (in the same sense) to | different, in an infinitude of tracts both of space and time, from 
waste time, in the history of any one among the material worlds, is | what they are in the world so familiar to us. Why, then, should 
infinitesimal also. For the most part,—this is Mr. Proctor’s infer- | we not accept the far easier and equally reasonable conception 
ence from his astronomical surveys,—the map of the physical | that finite life of any kind fills up but a few insulated points 
universe is a map of vast solitudes, most of which,—namely, the | in the infinite solitudes of the universe, though the infinite 
interstellar and intermundane spaces,—were never adapted for | mind is, of course, present through all the infinitudes both of 
organised life at all; while of the spots which are so adapted, the | spaceandtime? ‘The study of astronomy certainly brings home as 
time during which there is a capability of supporting life is a mere 
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| no other study can, the certainty that life, like ours at all events, 
narrow strip of isthmus between two infinite oceans of perpetual | is not wanted everywhere, because it is not conceivable everywhere ; 
solitude, the infinite antecedent history of gradual preparation, and | that the number of thoughts and purposes in which neither we 
the infinite subsequent history of exhausted powers. According | nor any beings like us have any share, must be infinite, even as 
to this view, if life in any way like ours is the end of the | compared with those equally deep, and to us, of course, much more 
material universe, almost the whole universe is either a blank, or a | interesting, thoughts and purposes in which we have a vivid share ; 
becoming, or a passing-away, and the portions of time and space in | that what seem to us the wastes of time and space, are simply the 
which organic life has appeared, but not yet passed away, count | theatres of infinite power and reason quite beyond our knowledge ; 
but for a few drops in the ocean of perceivable space and recordable | and whether, therefore, they are the abodes of other finite creatures 
time. ' or not, must be for us immaterial. There is a real lesson in the 

‘Yo an imagination bewildered, as human imaginations so often | certainty that the spaces in which the forms of force we know, do 
are, not with the infinite repose of the universe, the lavish expendi- | not exist, are iufinitely large, in comparison with those in which 
ture of time and force on apparently small results, but rather with | such forms of force do exist ; and that even in worlds in which such 
the hurry, the crowding, the human frettings and fumings of this | forms of force as we are familiar with exist, there are an infinite 
vivid little world of misery and joy, there is something at first | number of both regions and times in which they are inconsistent 


rather resting and solemn in thus realising for ourselves the infinite | with the kind of physical life best known to us, as compared with 


tracts of space and time which seem secure from the invasions of 
the swarms of organic life. A fanciful mind might even expect 
the Earth herself to feel as if relieved of something of a fever-fit, 
after the comparatively short period during which she is fit for the | 
support of organic life shall have elapsed, and the passionless calm 
of the lunar solitudes shall have succeeded to the tread of busy 
feet and the crush of eager appetites. But that, of course, would 
be the mere fancy of minds solicited by too many competing | 


the number of those regions and times in which such pbysical life 


‘might possibly be. It may be said that this only comes, after all, 


to saying that the unknown occupies a vastly greater proportion 
of the universe than the known. But it is more than this. For 
it is clearly reasonable to suppose that the same relation which 
exists between the quantity of space in which there is life like ours, 
and the immeasurable spaces in which there can be no such life, 
exists also between the quality of what is known tous and what is 
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unknown ;—in other words, that the powers and purposes which 
are beyond our apprehension are as infinitely above those which are 
within our apprehension, as the times and spaces devoted in the 
universe to what we know and can understand, are to the times 
and spaces devoted to what we do not kuow and cannot understand. 
If that inference be warranted, astronomy suggests, with almost 
physical irresistibleness, the absolute infinitude of God, in the only 
sense in which infinitude has any real meaning for finite beings. 


THE OLD NOBLESSE OF FRANCE. 

N Quatre-Vingt-Treize Victor Hugo has put forth all bis 
I strength in painting a typical member of that class which 
once treated the common people of France as mere beasts of 
burden, and which the Revolution tried to sweep away. And the 
portrait of the Marquis de Lantenac, Prince de breton, is cer- 
tainly one of the most striking figures that Victor Hugo ever 
drew. The figure is colossal in every way. In frame as well as 
in soul the man is an aristocrat. Old age has scarcely lessened 
the vigour of muscle or dimmed the fire of eye which have 
been transmitted to him by generations of ancestors lifted 


above grovelling toil, and never smitten with poverty or) 


disease. 
less seraphic than princes, and who have themselves been the 


princes of their own peasantry, have transmitted to Lantenac 
the imperial qualities of command. Ile possesses that inde- 
scribable something which exacts and receives obedience. Men 
of all classes obey him, they scarcely know why. And he is as 
imperious to his retainers and his followers as any of his crusading 
ancestors could have been to the motley crowd which followed 
them to the Holy Land. He disdains to regard the low-born 
throng as his own flesh and blood. If the Church calls them such, 
that is only her way of speaking, and practically it means 
nothing to men like him. 
and stupid rant of the Revolutionists about Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. They are all scoundrels, who would have been 
broken on the wheel when France was really great. 
are so infinitely contemptible that a noble would disgrace him- 
self if he were to pay them the tribute of anger. It is 
enough to know that they have come from the Devil, and will 
go to the Devil again. Raising his eyes above the vulgar seum of 


mankind, Lantenac fixes them on the Court and his own order. | 


His devotion to the King is charged with the strength of a religious 
passion, and in truth it is a religion. Equally fervent and sancti- 
fied is the pride with which he regards his ancestry and his class. 
To him France means a country created by Heaven to set off the 
glories of the Bourbons, and to draw forth (he energies of the nobles 
who have fought for that [Louse on a hundred battle-fields. iven 
the Church seems to have the same function; for the priests, 


bishops, and archbishops scarcely find a place in his scheme of life, | 


except in so far as they lead up by gradations of saintly pomp to 
the throne. In his heart, Lantenac may slightly disbelieve the 


dogmas of the Church, but he disdains to be so false to his order | 


or his King as to say his doubts alond. The Church must be 
revered because she is part of France, and for that France he will 
gladly give his own blood or the blood of his kinsmen. ‘lhe in- 
firmity of fear has never smitten any members of his race, and it 


is as much a matter of course that he should be disdainfully brave | 
before a foe, as that he should be able to turn a compliment in the | 


presence of a lady. But he is as pitiless as he is intrepid. ‘The 
Crown is the Moloch of his worship, and he will sacrifice to that 
Moloch defenceless women as well as armed men with the cool 
fury of an Inquisitor. Raising the standard of the King in La 


Vendée, he orders the peasantry to give no quarter as calmly as 
he might command them to keep a sharp look-out for the enemy. ; 


Thus the nature of the Marquis de Lantenac is highly strung. 
[utense in his contempt for the mob and his devotion to the 
King, intense in his courage and his cruelty, intense in the courtesy 
with which he salutes al! men of his own rank, and in the polished 
brutality with which he speaks of the low-born, he is capable of 
every heroism but a passion for truth, and of every vice but 
meanness of soul. 

That picture is, of course, as much exaggerated as the figures 
of Michael Angelo. There never was, there never will be, such a 
flesh-and-blood reproduction of Milton’s “Satan.” But the Mar- 
quis de Lantenac does condense the characteristic qualities of those 
nobles who helped to build up the history of France in the wars of 
Saint Louis, the League, the Fronde, and Louis XIV. Or rather, 
he condenses the qualities of those Breton nobles who lived much 
among their own retainers, in spite of the rigour with which Richelieu 


and Colbert stripped them of their feudal power; who never allowed 
‘ 


The same ancestors, who have obeyed no beings | 


He will not even discuss the vile | 


They | 


| the atmosphere of the Court to soften their manliness, and who never 
fell under the spirit of respect for the teaching of books. But those 
men formed a comparatively small class on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. By the system of centralisation, which had already reached 
a gigantic height in the reign of Louis NiV., the mass of the 
_ nobles had been stripped of the functions which gave them princely 
' power in their provinces, and in truth, when the Revolution broke 
out the French nobles had less feudal power than the English. 
| fence all went to Court who could, and they lost much of their 
old strength of fibre amid the dissipations of Versailles. They 
| would still, however, have remained essentially unchanged, but for 
a far subtler force than the influence of the Court, and that was 
the force of books. Literature had pushed itself to the front 
| before the great Louis had stamped it with the seal of his patron- 
jage. ‘The French language had already become a marvel of in- 
| tellectual delicacy, and great writers had cast it into imperishable 
forms. ‘The cultivated part of the nation was feverishly appre- 
| ciative of song, drama, argument, and declamatory discourse. No 
| satirist had ever a more applauding audience than Pascal when 
| he lampooned the Jesuits. ‘The dramas of Racine exactly suited 
the taste of a society which was the most polished in the world, 
and which talked almost as good French as Racine’s own char- 
|acters. ‘The fact that Molitre was a player and a Bohemian, and 


| that his terrible pen might find a theme iu the vices or the follies 
| of any courtier, could not deaden the pleasure with which society 
| saw the wit and the truthfulness of his dramas. Bossuet, the first 
| of pulpit declaimers, spoke to the most appreciating audience that 
| Europe has ever seen when he pronounced his funeral orations over 
| the Duchess of Orleans and the Prince of Condé. ‘That society 
' was as able to see the exquisite beauty of his phrases as to pass 
| judgment on the finished politeness with which he reminded Heaven 
that the Bourbons were only a little lower than the angels, And 
the polished society of France was ready for Voltaire by the time 
that he began to satirise the Church. Good society had learned 
to shrug its shoulders at many of the beliefs to which it did 
homage on Suuday, and the jibes of Voltaire at the Catholic 
religion were often merely epigrammatic expressions of floating 
ideas, rather than discoveries of his own. Ile was pre-eminently 
powerful chiefly because he said with incomparable clearness and 
vigour what everybody was thinking and trying to utter. As 
spread and his school grew, scepticism became 


} 


his influence 
the fashion, until it was as much a matter of course that a 
‘fine young gentleman should make jokes about Scripture as that 
he should wear a laced coat. The [Eneyclope lists found the 
courtiers almost as ready as the men about town to receive the 
ilings that the tales of the priests were useful enly to frighten 
Nice little atheistical supper-parties broke 
Great ladies as weil as great gentle- 
men coquetted with Atheism and quoted Voltaire. ‘They did not, 
it is true, proclaim their scepticism from the house-tops. They 
were too well-bred to cast public contempt on so old a family as 
the Christian priesthood. Nay, they even went to mass for the 
sake of appearances, and they were as polite to a Bishop as if they 
did not believe him to be an impostor. ‘There were, of course, 
many nobles who had never lost their faith, who hated Voltaire, 
and who were really devout, but they were a minority. Most 
'were either sceptical or indifferent. ‘Thus was the aristocratic 
society of France honeycombed with unbelief on the eve of the 
Revolution ; and thus, also, did it lose its instinctive sense of the 
danger which was coming to its order. The solvent of criticism 
had eaten away, not only the faith of the nobles in the Church, 
but also their belief that they were a sacred caste, lifted above the 
plebeian throng, specially created to rule men, and gifted with a 
function of command which the mob did not give, and which the 
mob could not take away. Ilad they all remained as fanatically 
aristocratic as Victor Hugo's Lantevac, they would either have pre- 


children and women. 
the monotony of Court life. 


cipitated the Revolution, aud made it fall an easy prey to grape- 


shot; or they would have postponed it for a quarter of a century, 
and perhaps, by making it less sudden, have made it less horrible. 
But they had lost faith in themselves and their traditions, while 
the plebeian society had gathered a faith of fanatical strength 
in the purpoees of destruction. So they cowered before the blast 
of Revolution. lad they heroically determined to remain at 
all hazards, and had they refused to lay aside the spirit of command, 
they might have given a happier turn to the history of France; 
but they fled, and the Revolution swept them all away. 
Then began a course of bitter penitence. ‘They repented of that 
Voltairianism which had smitten their order with decay. They 
repented of their sneers at that Church which they now saw bad 
been their best friend. ‘hey did penance in sackcloth and ashes 
for the sacrilegious levity of their pampered idleness. At last 





SPECTATOR. 


they saw how hideous was the ‘‘ Philosophical Dictionary.” They 
were driven to Church by the goddess of Reason. They were 
made pious by Marat. During the Babylonish captivity which 
lasted till the Hundred Days, they tuned their harps sadly to the 
strains of the Church. By the waters of the Rhenish Babylon 
they sat down and wept, as they remembered the Zion of the Seine. | Srr, —1 have read with much interest your article on my paper on 
And they brought back a new spirit of faith to their Jerusalem. | bees and also the letters of your correspondents, from which I 
The Restoration opened a fresh chapter in the history of the old have derived several hints. ‘Chere are some points, however, on 
noblesse. Mr. Darwin tells us that, in certain conditions, races | which I should be glad to “y's few words. 
tend to revert to the original type. That is what the aristocracy | You have already been so kind as to point out that one or two 
of France have been doing for half a century. Bringing back | Of your correspondents have attributed to me opinions where J 
from exile the belief that the Church was the bulwark of their | merely stated facts, and when your correspondents say that I have 
order, they gave her such political power as she had not wielded | *"gued from an insufficient number of observations, I am at a loss 
in France for two hundred years. The influence of the priests to understand how they can be in a position to form an opinion on 
under Louis XVIII. and Charles X. was a fact of first-rate political | this point. The longest notice of my paper which has appeared ig 
importance. They laid their hands, not only on the schools and | the abstract in Nature, which, although carefully written and giving 
the University, but on the Army. Few officers had any chance | the general character of the observations, could not of course record 
of being promoted, unless they were supported by the almoner of | more than one or two out of a large number. Moreover, I have 
the regiment or by high clerical authority. Society flung itself | carefully guarded myself against hasty generalisation, and have 
into the arms of the Church, and a ban was put upon the faintest merely pointed out the direction in which my observations tend, 
whisperings of Voltairianism. Religion became as fashionable as while courting other experiments. ‘ G.” objects to my experi- 
pleasure. Notre Dame was often as crowded as the Comédie | ments because some of them “run counter to instead of in the 


Francaise, and a great preacher would draw as enthusiastic a throng | lines of the special instincts and habits of the bee community.” 
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THE BUSY BEE. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 








as a prima donna. Heine, the most gifted Pagan since Goethe, and 
the teacher on whom the mantle of Voltaire’s irreverence fell, was 
struck by the crowds which, during Lent, filled the churches of 
Paris more than thirty years ago; and he records the sight in one 
of hisscoffing epigrams. ‘‘* The bon Dicu receives many visits to- 
day,’ said a friend to me. ‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘they are visits of 
adieu!’” But they were not visits of adieu. Although there 
was a slight lapse into indifferentism during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, the Church of France has been regaining its hold 
over the rich and the middle-classes for half a century, and 
the Royalists have become morbidly clerical. The representa- 
tives of the old noblesse now pride themselves on their fanati- 
cism, as much as on the purity and the antiquity of their 
lineage. If M. de Charette, General Cathelineau, and General 
du Temple had lived rather more than a hundred years ago, 
they might have quoted Voltaire, and sought introductions to 
Diderot, or at least have shrugged their shoulders at the tales of 
the priests. But now they are devotees. Now their fondest wish 
is to release the Vicar of Christ from the robber grasp of Victor 
Emanuel, and to make France once more obedient to the Pope. 
They enlist in the Papal Zouaves, they make pilgrimages to Lourdes, 
and they reverentially study the ferocious piety of Louis Veuillot. 
The old noblesse has once more become religious. No doubt 
much of its outward respect for the Church is only a veil 
for scepticism, and at heart many Legitimists are as deter- 
mined Voltairians as the Radical Republicans themselves. The 
history of French Royalism shows that a seeming respect for wink- 
ing Virgins is quite compatible with a mental contempt for the 
whole fabric of religion. Although the pillar of Catholicity as well 
as the restorer of Monarchy, Louis XVIII. shared the opinions of 
Voltaire and read him devoutly. It is notorious that the same 
scepticism forms the real creed of many Legitimists who clamour 
for the dominion of the Church because they know the Church to be 
the one hope of the King. Nay, it is more than suspected that dis- 
ciples of Voltaire did not disdain to join the pilgrims at Lourdes, 
and listen devoutly to the eloquence of the Pére Félix. Nor has 
England any reason to be surprised at such political eagerness to 
regard the Vatican as an international Scotland Yard, and the 
priests as spiritual policemen, sworn to put down the Reds. 
Bolingbroke would devoutly take the Sacrament at Westminster 
Abbey in the morning after drinking all night with Gay, and 
laughing at religion so long as his lordly eloquence remained 
articulate. Nay, even in our own day, there are supposed to have 
been Bishop-makers whose religion might easily have been con- 
densed into an epigram of denial. There are many such political 


| never met with any similar instance. 








Christians among the devotees of the Comte de Chambord. But, 
on the other hand, the Legitimist cause is buoyed up by a large | 
amount of sincere faith in the mysteries of Catholicity, and even in 


the doctrines of the Syllabus. Montalembert was only one among 


a crowd of educated devotees. The sermons of Ravignan and | 
Lacordaire found much real belief among the higher classes. The 
influence of the Comte de Falloux has helped, not only to deepen | 
the hate with which the titled families regard the Revolution, but 

to give them a fervent faith in the creed which the Revolution tried | 
to efface. Their new devotion can restore neither the Monarchy | 
nor the old noblesse, but it has added one more to the anarchical | 
forces which are raging in France, and it will render the final 

struggle for supremacy more intense. | 





But this appears to me a singular criticism; because one of the 
principal objects I had in view was to ascertain how far bees could 
adapt themselves to conditions external to the usual * lines” of 
their experience. He also says that I must have worked either on 
cold, cloudy days, or in the height of summer. You have already 
mentioned that many of my observations were made in Septem- 
ber, and I shall take care to insert in my paper when printed that 
my experiments were made on fine days, when the bees were 
actively at work. 

“*G.” himself admits that if a hive is removed, ‘‘ say, thirty yards 
from its usual stand, the inmates seem to become dumbfounded, 
and will inevitably perish if the hive is not restored to its place,” 
and that to move the hive even a few feet produces ‘‘ a partial 
bewilderment and temporary cessation of work,” facts which 
seem to me difficult to reconcile with the great intelligence 
ascribed to bees in most popular works on entomology. 

The case mentioned by ‘‘ Mary Eyre” is very curious. I have 
I have repeatedly taken 
bees, which had become drenched and chilled by being out in the 
cold and rain, and placed them on the alighting-board of the hive, 
but I never saw the others take any care of them. I have placed 
dead bees close to honey at which others were feeding, but none 
of them took the slightest notice. Is it not possible that in the 
case mentioned by ** Mary Eyre” there may have been some other 
cause which induced the bees to desert ? 

Mr. Cox mentions an instance in which a quantity of honey, 
having been discovered by some bees, was in half an hour visited 
by great numbers, and he adds that ‘* one such instance of apparent 
communication will outweigh many instances of absence of com- 
munication.” If, however, Mr. Cox bad seen my paper, he would 
have been aware that I have not called in question the existence 
of such a power of communication as is implied in this case. It 
must be observed, however, that if large quautities of honey are 
used, it is difficult to feel sure that the bees are not attracted by 
the scent. 

I shall be very much obliged to any of your readers for any 
hints which they may be so good as to give me, and I shall be 
glad if my observations lead others to take up the same subject, 
for I am satisfied that the habits of the social hymenoptera offer 
one of the most interesting and promising fields of research in the 
whole domain of natural history.—I am, Sir, &c., 

High Elms, Apri! 20. Joun LUBBOCK. 


[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’) 

Sir,—As a bee-keeper I have read with much interest your arti- 
cles and your correspondents’ letters on the ‘‘ Busy Bee.” I do 
not know whether you will think the following observations to the 
point, but they relate to a fact in bee life of some importance 
which has not been referred to in the discussion. It is well 
known that if a larva is removed from a worker cell to a queen 
cell, it is developed into a queen. Now, on the supposition that 
instinct is hereditary, this fact would seem to prove that both 
the accumulative and constructive instincts of the worker and the 
maternal instincts of the queen are potentially transmitted to all 
the species, while the treatment which the larva receives in 
infancy determines which of the two instincts becomes actually 
developed.—I am, Sir, &c., Sic Vos Non Vosis. 
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THE FLOWER MISSION. Creed on the days on which it is appointed to be said. Nobody 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] doubts that it is an infringement of the law to omit any portion 
Sin,—Mr. Brooke Lambert’s eminently true and practical re- | of the Baptismal or Marriage Service, or to disregard habitually the 
marks on the ‘‘ Flower Mission ” in your last issue lead me to | daily and saints’-day services of the Church. Yet these infrac- 
offer you a suggestion which is the result of an East-London | tions of the law are committed openly, and no Bishop or journal 





I os P . . 
experience in window-garden shows. | lifts up its voice to protest in the sacred name of violated law. 
I 


An “‘all-a’-blowing-and-a’-growing ” movement like that which | am no Ritualist, but I protest against these appeals to the 
Miss Stanley advocates is one which I believe will seriously in- | sanctity of the law, when it is clear as noon-day that what is 
jure the cause which she has at heart. She wishes the poor to | desired is not obedience to the law, but the triumph of pet pre- 
appreciate the influence of flowers upon their hearts and minds,— judices. The Purchas judgment prescribes the cope in cathedral 
then she must be content to let it be taught patiently by example and collegiate churches as peremptorily as it proscribes the 
and word-of-mouth, especially among children and in hospitals. | chasuble or the eastward position at the celebration of the Iloly 
Merely to distribute bouquets is casting pearls before swine, is Communion, yet where is the Bishop or the journal that has 
profligate. They will not be influenced by what they do not | rebuked the Dean and Canons of Westminster or the Dean and 
understand, and you run a risk of lowering their estimate of Canons of St. Paul's for not using the cope ? 
flowers by letting them see you cart them in wholesale, as if they _It is, therefore, because I feel the most profound respect for 
were so much soil that you were lending out of your garden. _ the majesty of the law, that I am constrained to utter my indig- 

Feeling this to be true, I have devoted some time to lecturing nant protest against solemn invocations in the name of law, on 
simply and plainly, where I was allowed, in town or country, the part of men who utterly disregard the law the moment it con- 
about the flowers and their work, trying to teach them to under-  flicts with their prejudices. Depend upon it, there is no surer 
stand and care for what flowers they had, and I have fought shy of | way of bringing the law into contempt than to measure it out by 
unscrupulous distribution and much competitive exhibition. | the Lesbian rule.—I am, Sir, &c., Scruratonr. 

The most disheartening feature of the whole affair is, that the [We do not understand our correspondent’s statement. We do 
rich and the mighty—the very people who so generously help one | wish to deal equally by High and Low and Broad Churchmen. 
to get up these shows—not only, as a rule, know nothing about As regards any legal ritual adopted at present only by the High 
the education that one is aiming at, but are on pretty much the | Church, we would give the parochial council we suggested the 
same footing with their azaleas as they are with their sweets and | right to put the Jaw in force in its favour if it pleased, just as 
dessert. If they were not, we should find that “‘ my lady” would | much as to prevent its being enforced if it pleased, and while the 
not part lightly, and without words of counsel and instruction, | Jaw is as it is, we think all clergymen should conform to it. And 
with her pots and bouquets. By all means let us have a ‘‘ Flower /as to matters of higher moment, like the Athanasian Creed or 
Mission” for all classes, but one capable of more lasting result saints’-day services, we have never proposed to exempt any clergy- 
than the mere satisfaction of the appetite for possession.—I am, | man at all from the pressure of the law. ‘The Courts are open. 





Sir, &e., Cuantes T. Garry. | Let those who object to these omissions “ implead one another.” 
ie No Court could refuse to enforce the reading of the Athanasian 

THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. Creed while it remains part of the Jaw of the Church. But it is 

(tO cus Eeepes oy tee “ Greevaren.") clearly not the business of those who detest it, to enforce the law 


Sir,—Even those who differ most from some of the opinions of the | —Ep. Spectator.] 
Spectator cannot help admiring the high purpose and the love of | ae —— 
truth aud justice which are apparent in all its pages. But it ATLANTIC STEAMSILIPS. 
appears to me that it is apt now and then to allow its reason to be (To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
led captive by its prejudices. In thearticle on Dr. Pusey and Sir,—Within the period of twenty-nine years, from 1844 to 
the National Church,” in a recent Spectator, for exemple, you | 1873, 42 Atlantic steamships have been lost, being on an 
honestly admit that ‘ all Church parties alike live in glass houses,” average 1} for each year. In 1854 the number actually lost 
yet you think it quite equitable that the only party which should | was 4; in 1864, also 4; in 1874, time will tell; but in 1875 the 
be pelted with stones is the High-Church party. They must be number was 6! 
made to obey the law, but the others may go scot-free. In the eleven years, 1845-55, the loss was 8 ; 1856-66, it was 20; 
What are the facts? Legally the scope and force of the Purchas and within the seven years which have elapsed of the next period 
judgment began and ended with Mr. Purchas. It is not legally the number bas already reached 14. The loss seems to accumu- 
binding on any other clergyman in the land. No doubtany other late towards the end of the period; for example, of the 8 lost 
clergyman may be prosecuted on the same points on which Mr. | between 1845 and 1855, 6 occurred in the last four of the eleven 
Purchas was prosecuted, and the Court of Final Appeal may con- | years, against 2 in the first seven years,—a ratio for an equal num- 
firm the Purchas judgment. But it may also reverse it. It is | ber of years of 10 to 2; of the 20 lost between 1856 and 1866, 9 
therefore a fallacy to accuse those clergy who refuse obedience to | occurred in the last four of the eleven years, against 11 in the 
the Purchas judgment of disloyalty to the law. They believe the | first seven years,—a ratio of 3 to 2. This last ratio shows 
Purchas judgment to be a gross miscarriage of law ; and, pray, Clearly that the result is independent of the increased number of 
how can they test the question, except by ignoring it and letting | steamers, and is a complete answer to any suggestion that I attri- 
any one raise the question afresh? ‘The balance of legal authority | bute the losses to recklessness ; for it would be absurd to suppose 
is overwhelmingly against the Purchas judgment, and two dis- | that captains and seamen sail alternately carefully for seven years 
tinguished lawyers have declared that it was legally binding on | and recklessly for four, or that they are reckless in an extraordi- 
Mr. Purchas alone. nary degree every ten or eleven years. And yet there must be 
Those who disobey the Purchas judgment, therefore, break no some manifest cause for there results. 
law whatever ; they simply ignore a certain interpretation of the| We have now entered upon the last four years of the next 


law in a particular case, with which case they have legally nothing | period, and unless some change takes place—unless sailing is con- 
| ducted with an extra degree of care to lessen the effects of that 


todo. Those who accuse them of disobedience to the law must | ‘ . 
therefore mean that they are morally bound by the Purchas | cause as much as possible—the average loss will be at least three 


judgment. But the judgment has been so discredited by the | steamships each year during the four years. 

criticisms of scholars and of distinguished lawyers, that it can have Whether 1873 has been the most disastrous year known for 
no claim whatever on the conscience. ‘The Prayer-book bids me shipping generally, I am unable to say, but it has been for Atlantic 
‘‘stand before the table” during a certain function. The Judicial | steamers ; and in regard to the fisheries on the North-American 
Committee have declared that “ before the table” means ‘at the coast, the Cape Ann Advertiser says that 1873 has been the most 
north end of the table;” from which it follows, of course, that | disastrous in the destruction of life and property of any since the 
‘behind the table” must mean ‘at the south end of the table.” | establishment of the fishing business there, 174 lives and 31 vessels 
in other words, that august and moribund tribunal claims to be | having been lost in the year.—I am, Sir, &c., B. G. JENKINS. 
Ssupergrammaticus. On the other hand, I prefer to follow the rules P.S.—When I wrote the above no Atlantic steamship had been 
| Jost in 1874, but within the present week news has arrived of the 


of grammar, the Purchas judgment notwithstanding. 
But, after all, the appeal to the law as against High Church- | foundering of two, the ‘ Europe’ and the ‘ Amérique.’—B. G. J. 


men appears to me to be an hypocritical appeal. It is not the - 
iaw that the appellants revere, but their own prejudices. No sane IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

man will deny that the Purchas judgment is, at best, very doubt- (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 

ful law. But there are other laws which are not doubtful. Nobody | Srr,—The Editor of the Spectator—quum tot sustineat et tanta 
Goubts that it is an infringement of the law to omit the Athanasian | negotia—may well be pardoned if he lets some error crcep into 
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those sparkling paragraphs which give a zest to the Sunday 


breakfast-table of so many rustics. None the less, however, 
should his errors pass uncorrected, and I trust you will allow me 
to set right the inaccuracy in your notice of Mr. Bass’s Imprison- 
ment for Debt Bill. 

The actual number of persons, not adult males, imprisoned was 
stated by Mr. Bass in his speech to be 183,000 in 22 years (Daily 
News’ report), or an average of between 8,000 and 9,000. I have 
not the judicial statistics at hand, but I know enough of the 
subject to be sure that, of the persons committed, very few indeed 
stay in prison for the whole period of their sentence. In many 
cases, the order of committal, in many more, the sight of the 
prison, is enough to produce the money. 

It is, you will forgive my saying so, a vulgar error that a person 
can by law be imprisoned for debt. Under the present law, which 
is contained in the Debtors’ Act, 1869, committal can only take 
place on default of payment of any debt or instalment of debt due 
in pursuance of a judgment of a competent Court, and then only 
‘‘where it is proved to the satisfaction of the Court that the 
person making default either has, or has had since the date of the 
order or judgment, the means to pay the sum in respect of which 
he has made default, and has refused or neglected, or refuses or 
neglects, to pay the same.” No doubt the final cause of Courts 
of Justice is the repression of litigation, but surely you would not 
wish to attain that end by preventing them from enforcing their 
decrees,—it would be simpler and cheaper to have no Courts at 
all.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. Humpnreys. 

Garthmyl, Montgomeryshire, April 22. 


THE PIGMIES OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 


Srr,—In your interesting review of Dr. Schweinfiirth’s work on | 


Central Africa which appeared in the Spectator of the 4th inst., 


you say, ‘* The author believes the Akka to be a branch of that | 


series of dwarf races which, exhibiting all the characteristics of an 
aboriginal stock, extend along the equator, entirely across the 
continent of Africa, and with any section of which only Du 
Chaillu, except himself, has come in contact.” The Journal des 
Delats of the 15th inst. contains the following paragraph, taken 
from the L’ Unite Nazionale of Naples :—‘‘ Professor Panceri, 
accompanied by two pigmies from Central Africa, is expected to 
arrive at Naples on the 15th inst. from Egypt. He considers 
them to be representatives of that dwarf race which ILerodotus 
mentions, and of which nothing, since his time, has been known. 
They speak a language peculiar to themselves, and only 
understand a few words of Arabic. A negro who is able to act 
as partial interpreter accompanies them.”—I am, Sir, &e., EC. 

[his may be a mere advertisement, but it comes to us from 
Germany, with a good signature.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


ART. 
ie 
THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
Tue Seventieth Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours appears to us to be one of the best which has been seen 


of late years. There are some absentees, whose absence we 
regret, such as Mr. Carl Haag and Mr. Frederick Walker, but 


the stock contributors are equal to their average, which, in the | 
case of some, is a source of much strength; and there are certain | 


noteworthy developments visible in the works of both young and 
old exhibitors. Among the former is Mr. Albert Goodwin, who 
has ventured into a new field, and treads it with a firm step,—a 
field, moreover, which has not hitherto been cultivated as it 
deserves to be by artists. A summer sojourn in the village of 
Simplon has produced us a crop of drawings which breathe 
the air of Switzerland, and refresh that of the Pall Mall 
gallery with some veritable Alpine breezes. It is seldom that the 


| by his side without an alpenstock, for he climbs no pinnacles ang 
‘takes us to the verge of no abyss. He merely brings before us the 
rural aspect of Alpine scenery, and in a spirit which ig truly 

British. The motive of his whole group of pictures might, 
| indeed, be fully described under the homely heading, “The 

Weather and the Crops.” ‘A Stormy Sunday, Simplon ” (81), 
_is one of those well-remembered wet days in the Alps which most 
, travellers would wish to escape, but which rightly have a charm 
| for the landscape painter. It is then that the colour shines forth 

in all its richness from the moist earth, and Mr. Goodwin hag 
| caught these heightened hues,—the fresh green of the turf 
;and red soil among the pine-roots; and they harmonise 
| well with the group of herdsmen and goats that cross 
|the bridge to the “Swiss Homestead” (64), and with the 

blue and red umbrellas of the Simplon peasants in the first- 
‘named picture. Here there is a sense of unity in the driving 
|rain and drifting cloud, and fitful gleams and lines of cottage 
smoke swept by the wind, which fairly associates itself with the 
| * great-coat weather” of Constable and the breeziness of Cox, 

There is a different quality of good art in the elaborate and very 
| beautiful study of an irrigated slope of green mountain pasture, 
| covered with countless flowers, called ‘*The Alpine Summer” 
| (108), and the foreground bed of ‘* Alpine Rose” (175) ; but in 
| all these drawings alike, and in the ‘Colour in Sunlight— 
| Lago Maggiore” (167), there is evidence of a new and 
promising phase in the artist’s career. His painting has 
more firmness and substance than of late, and with a refinement 
acquired since his earlier manner he returns to the richer palette 
by which he was first known at the Dudley Gallery. He is not 
quite cured of one trick which has been often repeated in his 
works,—that of isolating a patch of tone by way of contrast to 
the rest of the picture. Formerly it was an opening in the cloudy 
sky above, now it is a shadow or a gleam on the earth beneath. 
It isso in the pair of pictures just referred to. Both would be 
the better if their central points of strength had not been screwed 
up to so high a pitch. If, in the **Simplon,” the light on the 
cottage and road had been a little moderated, the eye would have 
wandered more freely over the scene; and if in the ‘‘ Homestead” the 
pines in the middle had been less black, the blue glacier above 
would have looked larger. It is a common mistake to suppose 
that strong contrasts are necessary to vivid expression. A perfect 
scale of gradation of light satisfies the mind, whatever be the sub- 
ject of a picture, and places it in a condition of repose, which 
leaves it all the more capable of entertaining the ideas presented 
to it by the painter, whether he desire to convey a sense of motion 
cr a sense of rest. There is an apt illustration of this in two 
| drawings which here face each other at opposite ends of the room, 

Mr. Powell's large study of ever-moving waves, ‘‘ The Isles of the 
| Sea” (180), and Mr. George Fripp’s perfect calm of morning 

under “The Woods of Sonning Park, on the Thames” (73). It 
ican scarcely be possible, we should think, to stand before Mr. 
Powell’s simple picture of sea and cloud, with its one break of 
pale-blue sky above, and one island looming through the spray, 
| without feeling, unconsciously it may be, the influence of its 
| unity, or, to use a techical word where there is no other which 
exactly conveys its meaning, its breadth of effect. The kind of 
waves, too, is just that which belongs to the Western Isles 
of Scotland, differing alike from the grand roll of ocean 
and from the more fretful billows of a shallower sea. In Mr. 
Fripp’s drawing the range of light is greater, for the source 
| of light itself is represented. Such is the tender subtlety of its 
| gradation, that a mere point scratched anywhere upon the surface 
would be an instant eye-sore. We are heartily glad to welcome 
Mr. Fripp’s appearance in such renewed strength in the present 
exhibition. We have no greater landscape painter. A veteran of 
| the Society, and possessed of many of the traditions of the best 
| school of landscape that the world has seen, he happily does not 
| follow the example of some even of the most eminent of his pre- 














scenery of the Alps has been attempted from so accessible a point | decessors, by adopting in his later years what is popularly called a 
as that selected by Mr. Goodwin. In former times we had enough | broader style, but which generally means more slovenly handling 
of the grand and the terrible, the montagnes maudites, the thunder | and slighter work. Breadth, in the artistic sense, is one great 
and lightning, and the unfathomable gorge. Then we have had | characteristic of Mr. Fripp’s painting, but it is obtained neither 
the picturesque view of J. D. Harding and his school ; grand and by dash and impulse, nor by a discipline which has become 
poetic treatments from Turner’s down to Elijah Walton’s; the | mechanical, but by an increase of refinement. Instead of broad- 
theatrical and operatic, with William Tell and the merry Swiss | ening by omission of detail, he seems to broaden by further and 
boy, short petticoats and the ranz des vaches; sunsets and pines | more delicate extension of treatment. The nice judgment with 
by the native artists Calame and Diday; and in these days of | which every little point of light or dark is placed, soas to heighten 
Alpine climbing, a true portraiture of the glacier and the snow- | the effect of the chiaroscuro without being obtrusive, is always 
drift by a daring mountaineer, M. Loppé, of Geneva. Mr. Good- | observable in Mr. Fripp’s works. See, for, example, how in the 
win’s Switzerland is different from all these, and though his view | beautiful drawing of ‘‘ Mountains at the Head of the Pass of 
is circumscribed, it is as characteristic as any. We may stand | Glencoe” (13), a sheep in the centre and a bird on the left give 
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brilliancy to the whole, and by their relief throw the broad 
shadows into an agreeable half-tone. Another great character- 
istic of Mr. Fripp’s painting is its faithful topography, and the 
really laborious suggestion of the surface and texture of what he 
paints. The geological features and structure of the coast of 
Sark have never been portrayed with the speaking fidelity with 
which he has here rendered the ‘ Coupée” (19) and the “ Port 
du Moulin ” (69). How fresh and clear the air is in the latter, 
how insidiously the tide is rising in the bay, and how delicate is 
the gradation of colour from the golden rock in the foreground to 
the Autelets rocks lit up by the evening sun, and thence to the 
distant point! And in the former, how one feels the dizzy isola- 
tion of the wonderful ridge, and is led to traverse and measure the 
length of the aneven road along it! Mr. Alfred Hunt, with a 
different manner of working, and often a finer point to his brush, 
but with less unity and breadth, and therefore less power of 
throwing us into a contemplative mood than Mr. George Fripp, 
yet shares his love of light and the suggestive mystery of his 
detail. In delicucy of gradation it would be difficult to surpass 
the play of tone upon the mud at low tide ‘* On the Conway ” 
(260), against which the little specks of gulls about the boat tell 


| acquisition to the figure school at this gallery. Of the re- 
| maining figure subjects there is not much above the average. 
Mr. Topham’s chief picture, a Spanish ‘Church Door” (128), 
is agreeable in its contrasts of colour in the draperies; and there 
is a great deal of imagination in some of Sir John Gilbert's 
smaller works, particularly in ‘Touchstone aud Corin ” (127), 
where the conception of the jester, perched like an imp on a tree- 
trunk, is excellent. A study of a trumpeter on horseback (52) is 
_also very spirited, but the more ambitious picture (16) of Desde- 
| mona and Othello before the Council is but second-rate acting, and 
not very happy in the mise en scine. ‘Two new Associates appear 
for the first time, Mr. Walter Duncan, a figure-painter, and son of 
the member; and Miss Clara Montalba, whose Venice interiors 
(66, 78) and Venice boats (234) show considerable power of colour. 





| BOOKS. 
| aonataaiedis 

MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES ON SUPERSTITION.* 

| We have seldom read a wiser little book. ‘The four sermons it 


| contains are short, terse, and full of true spiritual wisdom, expressed 


i Vi s /9R9 
in true relief. As we see here, too, and in “ Loch Maree ” (252), he | with a lucidity and a moderation that must give them weight 


is amaster of watery cloud which the eye can half penetrate, as well 
asof fine-weather sky, such as we seeit in the exquisitely tender “‘Still- 
ness of the Lake at Dawn” (288), or the almost unique drawing, 
“On the West Coast of Scotland” (282). There are few artists 
who would have attempted to paint an effect like this, of a summer 
sun shining in full midday upon a Scotch hill-side, and fewer still 
who would have succeeded. Many would have sat down to enjoy 
it, but most would have waited for work till a more paintable 
time of day. But Mr. Hunt has set to work at once, and found that 
he could paint it truly ; and he shows its beauty to be really one of 
most tender quality. His noonday light is filtered through thin 
clouds, which cast a cluster of soft shadows, mottled, yet broad, 
and giving a dappled, but not a piebald look to the landscape. 
Mr. Alfred Fripp bas been somewhat too tenderly affected by a 
very lovely effect of sunshine and shadow (231) on the shore of 
Peveril Point, Swanage. ‘The landscape part is deliciously lumi- 
nous, but it would have been better to have omitted the group of 
young people gathering ‘‘Sea Anemones,” than to have reduced 
them for conformity to the consistency of phantoms. Mr. Boyce, 
another great interpreter of light, seems to us to have erred 
slightly in the same way, in his representation of the searching 
quality of Eastern sunshine within the broad shadow of ‘* A Khan 
at Cairo” (291). Here, also, the figures are a little ghostly. On the 
other hand, his study of ‘‘ Old Cottages at Chiddingfold ” (275), only 
want the interest of a figure incident to make it, in its way, a per- 
fect drawing. Mr. Boyce’s other studies are characterised, as 
usual, by an absolute truth of colour and tone, and by the absence 
of pictorial effect; as Mr. Danby’s Welsh hills and streams are by 
freshness and tone, Mr. Dodgson’s Yorkshire becks and coast studies 
by rich colour and luminous shadow, and Mr. Glennie’s Italian 
views by golden sunshine. Among landscape painters who, with 
@ new manner of painting, have arrived at greater truth, is Mr. 
Naftel, whose recent studies in Scotland, and more moderate use 
of body-colour, have resulted in a more desirable kind of art 
than the bright bits which he used to paint in the Channel 
Islands. ‘On the Moor at Killin” (2), and ‘‘ The Burn in the 
Deer Park, Killin” (156), are examples of this. We regret to 
see so excellent an artist as Mr. Powell dipping his brush in 
opaque colour. There are two little drawings of his (240, 254,) 
on a screen, which it is hard to believe are not painted in oil. On 


the same screen, however, is a most masterly example of the | 


right use of pure water-colour, in a nearly perfect little gem by 


Mr. Alma-Tadema. Of four small drawings which he contributes, | 


all of which show consummate skill in the matter of pure painting, 
this is by much the most attractive, by its completeness of com- 
position, rich harmony of colour, and concentration of light. It 


is a small, long drawing, called “ Autumn” (249), representing | 


three Romans on a curved stone bench, and two lovers walking 
by under beech trees, of which a small section of the trunks alone 
is seen, but whercof the brown leaves strew the ground. It would 
be easy to praise the wonderful imitation of the stone, the delicate 
drawing of the drapery, the natural grouping of the figures, and 
she individuality of each, but it is not so easy to tell how 
these qualities combine to leave so vivid an impression on the | 
mind, and yet impart that feeling of repose which makes this 
peculiarly a picture to linger overand enjoy. ‘ A Roman Artist ” 
(268), absorbed in his work, with his canvas (or skin) on his 
knee, comes next in interest, and contains some wonderful 
painting, which alone would make Mr. Tadema an invaluable | 


/even with those who agree least with their author. They are 
written with the view of counteracting the superstitious elements 
connected with the late London ‘ Mission,” and nothing could 
| have been better adapted for that purpose. The author's steady 
| grasp of the true spirituality of the Christian faith gives a charac- 
ter of almost apophthegmatic strength to many of the passages, 
| and the style is so simple and completely free from the slightest 
| tinge of rhetoric, that every one can see that the sermons represent 
not merely the author's convictions, but his calmest, gravest, and 
deepest convictions. 
Dr. Newman, in one of the most celebrated of his Oxford 
sermons, expressed his belief that ‘*it would be a great gain to 
| this country were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, 
| more gloomy, more fierce in its religion, than at present it 
shows itself to be.” ‘* Not, of course,” he added, ‘ that I think 
| the tempers of mind herein implied desirable, which would be an 
| evident absurdity ; but I think them eminently more desirable and 
|more promising than a heathen obduracy, and a cold, self- 
sufficient, self-wise tranquillity.” Mr. Davies's first sermon, on 
| ** Light and Iealth,” is in many respects a comment on this line of 
| thought, though it makes no reference to Dr. Newman's doctrine 
on the subject, and indeed, in mere logic, is not necessarily quite 
opposed to it. For Mr. Davies is not comparing, as Dr. Newman 
was, the superstitious temper with the cold, self-wise temper, and 
he passes no judgment on the comparative hopefulvess of 
these two neither of them very hopeful states of mind. But he 
is attacking the idea that ‘ religion’ as such, and a religious tem- 
per as such, is necessarily good. He accepts the assertion of the 
litualists that their teaching tends to make men religious, but he 
says, Christ came to deliver us from many sorts of religion ; not 
to make us religious in the abstract, but religious in the sense of 
| believing in a God who is light, and in whom is no darkness 
| at all. Whether or not a low type of religion is better or worse 
than no religion he does not discuss. Ile does lay great stress on 
| the fact that Christ intended to deliver men from some kinds of 
| religion no less than from the absence of all kinds of religion, 
| that he intended to release us as much from the gloomy super- 
| stitions of false religion as from the dreary and hopeless wastes of 
| no religion :— 
“Tt is a mistaken habit to speak of Religion as if it were absolutely 
a good thing. But it is a not uncommon one, and one into which any 
of us may naturally slide. For many uses the term is a convenient one, 
}and it seems to save the names of God and Christ from too familiar 
handling. Religion, however, it ought to be remembered, is not the 
| samme thing as God, or as the Kingdom of God, or as the Gospel of 
| Christ. It may be the duty of the followers of Christ to contend against 
the spread of Religion. Recall to your minds how earnest and vehement 
St. Paul was against a sort of Religion which was spreading itself in the 
Churches over which he had the oversight. His adversaries were those 
whom we cal] Judaizers; they sought to maintain the authority of the 
Jewish ceremonial over believers in Christ. It could not have been 
fairly affirmed of these Judaizing Christians, that they were not religious, 
| or that they were not in earnest. They were very religious ; they held 
the civil authority in most religious contempt ; they appealed to men in 
the name of supernatural sanctions to take trouble and do what was 
disagreeable to them. Yet St. Paul declared that they reduced his 
Gospel to a nullity, and he never tired of beseeching his converts to 
beware of allowing themselves to be brought into a religious bondage, 
This conflict of his, which occupies so much space in his letters, is the 
more remarkable, because he is opposing a subtle and insidious tendency, 
and not a rival creed. Many, I imagine, of his hearers must have been 








By J. Liewelyn 


* Warnings against Saperstition, in Four Sermons for the Day, 
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startled and surprised at the vehemence with which St. Paul protested 
against the teaching of men who were fellow-Christians, and whom he 
had no desire to cast out of the Church. Some, I dare say, put it down 
to personal jealousy. But they did not know St. Paul. Those who had 
entered into his convictions and feelings about the Gospel of the grace 
of God were better able to understand his anxiety, that the preaching 
of a Redemption to be won by human bearts and lives through a joyful 


acceptance of the reconciling purposes of God, should not be supplanted | 


by the preaching of a Religion to be forced by threats upon men’s 
observance. 
And the Apostles who went about proclaiming Christ had it much more 
in their minds to announce a deliverance from Religion than to persuade 
men tobe more religious, From some emphatically religious influences, 
from some fears of the supernatural, they earnestly desired to set men 
free.” 

That is admirably said, and the whole sermon is quite beyond any 
praise of ours. But there is one weighty sentence in it from 
which we strongly dissent :— 

“Love and righteousness, we are taught, are the essential attributes 
of the Divine nature. Gracious and righteous is tie Lord. Of these 
two attributes, as we see them declared in the Old Testament and 
manifested in the life of Jesus Christ, Love is the more fundamental. 
Righteousness, or the maintaining of Order, is the mode in which God’s 
love works. Love that does not maintain a harmonious order is incon- 
ceivable; and the order of the universe, especially its moral order, 
cannot be thoroughly understood, except as having its root in a Loving 
Will.” 

Now we cannot admit that either in the teaching of revelation 
or in the view of natural religion, love is a more fundamental attri- 
bute of God than righteousness ; still less that righteousness, as Mr. 
Davies seems to imply, is a mere maintaining of order, or a sort of 
moral condition under which alone God’s love can work. We do not 
say, indeed, that God’s righteousness, which is certainly the first 
subject of historical revelation in order of time, is more fundamental 
than his love. ‘That might be as great a blunder in the opposite 
direction. But if you say that of two divine attributes, one goes 
deeper than the other, you imply by that, as Mr. Davies’s further 
language seems to imply, that the more superficial is only a sort 
of derivative from the deeper attribute, that righteousness is a 
mode of love. Can we assert this without abolishing altogether 
the intrinsic distinction between good and evil? Would love 
for absolutely evil beings,—if there be any such,—or what is the 
same thing, for beings even not purely evil, so far as they are evil, 


be conceivable in God? Can God love us not only for what we are | 


capable of being, but as selfish, insincere, treacherous beings? If 
not, we do not think it is possible to say that God's righteousness 
is merely the orderly mode in which his love manifests itself. 
We must admit that his righteousness is as intrinsically and 
fundamentally divine as his love, and that his love is given—to 
moral beings at all events—only in regard to their capacity for 
receiving his righteousness. But Mr. Davies's statement is not of 
the essence of his teaching, and the teaching itself seems to us 
absolutely good, though this doubtful and dangerous remark is 
interpolated. Still, in the case of so lucid and coherent a thinker 
as Mr. Davies, it is always better to call attention to any obiter 
dictum of a prolific character likely to bear fruit in subsequent 
teaching, that he may be induced to reconsider it. This remark, 
if logically worked out, might tend, we believe, toa religion of 
mere good-nature, which is further from Christ’s teaching on the 
one side, than the most superstitious form of it can be on another. 

Mr. Davies’s second sermon, on ‘‘Sensuous Awe,” is as succinct 
and vigorous as his first. It is not easy, for instance, to put the 
wisest view of the modern discussion about ritual into better words 
than these :— 

“Tt is difficult for a thoughtful and considerate person to speak 
positively on this subject, because, in all that relates to common forms, 
so much depends upon taste and feeling, and taste and feeling, again, 
are so powerfully influenced by custom. We are familiar enough with 
different extremes of practice, with regard to the forms of religious 
worship. You may represent to yourselves, on the one hand, a building 
like a barn, with its inside walls bare and cold, marked in every part, 
and not least where the Christian altar stands, by signs of indifference 
and neglect ; the worshippers and perhaps the minister using hardly 
any forms of religious gesture, but behaving with nearly as much free- 
dom as if they were outside tho building. This you may describe as 
the Presbyterian or the Puritan usage. You may represent to your- 
selves a very different scene; a beautiful ecclesiastical building, 
with the dyes of its storied windows casting a dim religious light, rich 
with solemn ornament, each part reverently cared for, but especially 
the sanctuary and the altar, the forms and the attitudes and the tones 
of worship all studied for imaginative effect,—a scene striking you as 
something so different from the common outside world, a sheltering 
refuge for faith and devotion. This you may call the Catholic usage. 
Yet every one knows that the feeling towards religious forms is pro- 
foundly affected by habit, and that there may be more of devotion and 
reverence in some Presbyterian than in some Roman Catholic wor- 
shipper, in a Presbyterian than in a Roman Catholic congregation ; 
nay, that the very action of the service may in particular cases not 
improbably touch and move the Presbyterian more than the Roman 
Catholic. Forms which are perfectly familiar to us, we take as they 
come, aud are not greatly affected by them. The way in which a 


Even Paganism was entitled to the name of Religion. | 


| service may impress any one to whom it is new and strange, is no 
. . a ’ 
| measure of its influence upon those who are accustomed to it 
| The introduction of more taste and art and care into our rituad 
| has in some degree carried the whole population along with it, It 
belongs in part to a movement which is general as well as religious 
and affects common life no less than Churches. There is ritualism among 
| Dissenters as wellas inthe Church. Probably most persons of middle-age 
are conscious of having moved with the stream, and many can remember 
that they once felt a repugnance to things which now almost everyone 
| prefers, It is not creditable that there should be unreasonable panic and 
| Inisjudgment about attempted improvements of the externals of worship, 
But I venture to plead two justifying considerations in excuse of tha 
| instinct of resistance to such attempts. First, I think it is reasonable 
| to deprecate excessive or abrupt change, in our traditional ways of Worship, 
Feelings of reverence grow up entwined with arrangements or customs 
which may not be in themselves the best. And the real want of reverence 
| is in those who treat with levity or roughness religious habits which 
have been the inheritance of any generation. Whilst it is not to be 
| desired that ritual forms should be stereotyped, the change of them 
; ought not only to be manifestly for the better, but it ought 
also to be made as smoothly and gently as possible. Secondly, I 
am convinced that it is well to be watchful against making too much of 
the senses in religion. We are always in danger of falling away from 
spirituality. A sensuous worship, appealing in however refined a way 
to eye and ear and artistic feeling, may be a subtle snare; and the 
danger of it is much increased, if there is a deliberate attempt to muzzle 
and chain up the understanding, in the interest of sentiment and of the 
imagination.” 

Again, in relation to Confession and Absolution, Mr. Davies, 
while carefully fair to the Roman Catholic view, and admitting 
that even the Roman theology does not give the priest the power 
|of preventing in any way the granting of God’s pardon after a 
true act of penitence, or of conferring that pardon where there ig 
no penitence, yet states the objection to the sacerdotal system in its 
strongest, because its soberest, form in the following terse words = 

“The practice of Confession invites Christians to depend upon a 
continually renewed private absolution. I do not say, to substitute 
the priest’s forgiveness for God’s forgiveness; but, to look for God’s 
forgiveness as coming, from time to time, in the word ‘I absolve thee” 
from the priest’s mouth. This would hardly be denied. And a most 
serious element it is in this practice of confession. Consider what it 
involves. I am in tho habit, say, of going to confession. I do some- 
thing of which my conscience accuses me. My thoughts immediately 
run forward to the next occasion on which I shall kneel to the priest's 
ear. Let it be allowed in favour of confession that the prospect of 
having to make my sin known distresses me. It may be also that I 
look forward with hope to the absolution which I desire at any cost to 
receive. But in the meantime I am keeping my sin for the priost’s ear. 
Until I can confess it, I carry it with me as a burden. From woek to 
week, in fact, or from month to month, Iam accumulating a load which 
at a given hour is to be cast off. Most assuredly, a momentous dopend- 
ence upon the priesthood is thus inculeated. The transactions of the 
spirit with God are not to be carried on directly, but at intervals through 
an external representative. The whole idea of Divine forgiveness tends 
to become associated with the utterance of spoken words dealing with 
things that can be recited.” 

It would be hard to add a word that could strengthen the force of 
that criticism. 

The sermon which is, we think, the least satisfactory of the four 
to us, is the one on ‘ Prayer,” though it is full of valuable and 
thoughtful passages. What can be truer, or finer, for instance, than 
that on the relation between prayer and the belief in evolution? 
But the following priaciple seems to us both doubtful and dangerous, 
at least in its application to the duty of social prayer :— 

“ Before resolving to absent himself from social worship, or to break 
any other rule intended for the common edification, a Christian ought 
to satisfy himself not only that the ordinance is not good for his own 
soul, but also that it is one of which he may beneficially promote the 
general disuse. He should not only ask, Can I stay away from Church 
without loss? but, Is it desirable that other people also should not come 
to Church ?—not only, Is it profitable for myself that I should spend 
Sunday in such a way? but, Would it be better for the community in 
general to spend it in a similar way? In Cirist, no man lives to him- 
self; and rules which it is good for the whole body that the mombers 
should observe, become thereby binding on the individual members.” 
Now to give up our liberty in things morally indifferent to us for 
the sake of others to whom its exercise might cause temptation, is 
one thing, and to go through a form which is hurtful if it is not of 
the heart, is another. Mr. Vavies is referring, of course, solely to 
Christians, and not to those who might object on fundamental 
grounds to private as well as to social worship ; but even with that 
limitation, is it not an infinitely higher example to set, to treat 
communion with God as something perfectly free, as something 
depending on inward wants and not on outward habits, than to 
insist on people going to church for the sake not of their own 
hearts, but the example set to others, on whom that example may 
perhaps operate precisely in the same unreal way? For ourselves, 
we believe that social worship is as natural as social enjoyment. 
But worship is so sacred that in cases where, through any singu- 
larity of mental constitution, it is otherwise, we maintain that 
to do what is unnatural, in such a sphere as this, for the sake only 
of example, is to set an example of making a formal habit of the 
most real and inward of all acts. On the very same ground, a map 
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might fairly argue that though confession did him no good per- | bustling outlandishness of Nijui Novgorod, and the curious experi- 
sonally, or even did him harm, (and must not any unreal religious ences of a voyage on the Volga, with companions of half ascore of 
act harm us?) he ought to continue it, if he held it good for the | different nationalities, in a vessel decorated with eikons, and on 
multitude, It seems to us a very dangerous thing to introduce the | whose deck Moslems made their morning prayer, with arms out- 
formal motive of ‘ example’ into a region as deep as this. Again, | stretched towards Mecca. In no other respect is Mrs. Guthrie 
we do not think this sufficient, as an answer to those who say that | wanting in the philosophy of a practised traveller. 
if God does all outward things by law, prayer for any outward) ‘The voyage on the mighty Volga—“ the main artery of Russia, 
objects is a mistake :— which connects the White Sea with the Caspian and the Baltic with 
«Iam not disposed . sani lag _ ae | Siberia "—is the strangest and most interesting feature of the book, 
pe ga by age the argument asserts that the ‘course of things — ar mar - — — ~ i without commenting upon the writer's 
is so fixed that no change can possibly be mada in it, it proves too | mira le description of St. Petersburg and the Cathedral of St. Isak. 
much. It tells us that all desire is ridiculous, that all effort is vain, | No previous description has conveyed to us a similar impression of 
that all thankfulness is a delusion, inasmuch as we aro but passive cle- | the gorgeousness and variety of colour in the immense buildings 
ments in a course of things which cannot bo altered. Woe may safely | +4 which the city must owe so much in thei bl d 
disregard an argument which affirms all this. But if the actual order |“. 7 oe , 0 mexoranre, snow-boun 
of things is of such a kind that it may be modified by the effort of will, winter ; of the splendid coup d'cil of the four-miles-long Nevsky 
where is the impossibility of its being modified by prayer ?” | Prospekt, and the wearisome, garish magnificence of the great 
That is not accurate, because a great desire for really unattainable churches. One must grow heartily tired of diamonds before one 
things is not ‘‘ ridiculous,” but only unfortunate ; the fact that | has done with sight-seeing in the city of the Czar. Of the famous 
there is no hope of the satisfaction of a desire does not in any way | Iconastasis at St. Isak’s, to which steps of polished porphyry lead, 
destroy the desire, and in some cases may not destroy, but only | the author says :—‘ The masses of beautifully wrought gold, the 
enhance its moral value. A desire for the unattainable may be one | pillars of lapis lazuli, the columns of malachite (iron tubes plated 
of the best elements in human discipline. And next, “desire” for | with the precious marbles), all in themselves beautiful, offend the 
things which it is within human power to grant may be, and eye when placed close together. ‘The boast of St. Isak’s is a diamond- 
often is, one of the links in the chain of causes which secures the | set Biza (or Byzantine representation of the Virgin and Child) of 
satisfaction of that desire. Human beings being so made as often | untold value ; it is placed in a shrine, a superb mass of malachite, 
to take pleasure in satisfying each others’ desires, the severest lapis lazuli, gold, and precious stones, which made our eyes ache 
fatalism would not deny that a desire might tend to work out its to look at it.” The part which the eikons play in Russian life 
own fulfilment. In the case of prayer, the argument of thesceptic | gives them meaning far beyond that of mere church decoration, 
always is, that God, knowing aii our desires and being omnipotent, ‘and is 80 speedily recognised by foreigners that they interpret 
will gratify all desires that it is good for us to have grati- nationalities in travelling by observing the more or less respect 
fied, and that to pray for the gratification of any that he does | paid by individuals to the eikons which are to be found every- 
not think it good for us to have gratified, is an impiety as| where. Although the forms of Dissent in Russia are very numer- 
well as a blunder. Of course that is an argument which applies ous, religious sentiment seems to be universal, and its influ- 
only to the case of the divine answer to prayer. ‘The dilemma is | ence on the daily life of the people strongly marked. The most 
simple. Either what you desire is good for you, and then you | beautiful objects in the Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul are the 
need not pray, because God out of his own love will grant it with- | sarcophagi which mark the resting-places of the Imperial dead, 


out your praying,—or it is not good for you, and then to pray is | who lie under the floor. ‘Each sarcophagus is of highly- 


not trusting him, but distrusting him. We know of but one polished white marble, without fleck or stain, pure as the drivea 
answer, but we believe it to be complete ; and that is that a great | snow, the only ornament being one large Greek cross of purest 
many things are good for such creatures as we are, if wearein the | gold. ‘That which covers the body of Peter the Great is larger by 
constant habit of pouring out our hearts to God, which would not | a foot than any of the others.” Of course, Peter the Great is 
be good for us, if we were not, and that therefore God makes the | perpetually turning up in Mrs, Guthrie's book, who aptly calls 
habit of communion with him one of the conditions of granting him ‘‘ Peter the Universal,” and who saw memorials of his 
prayers which, merely for their own sake, and apart from the habit | extraordinary genius and ubiquity everywhere,—from ‘ the 
of holding communion with him, he would be obliged to refuse. | little Grandfather,” ancestor of the mighty Russian fleet, to a 
If any one will watch the moral condition formed by the belief | machine which he invented, made, and used for the extraction 
that God cannot change his purposes, and that the proper attitude | of teeth. With all its grandeur, St. Petersburg must be a horrid 
for man is simply to acquiesce in his better will, we think it would | place to live in during the long winter, even for the wealthy 
be evident that it was an attitude tending to freeze the religious | classes ; much worse than the interior, where, though the cold is 
affections, and to render thankfulness and all the chequered play | severe, the air is clear and bright. But in the capital it is per- 
of personal feelings towards God, nearly impossible. We do not | petually thawing a little, ‘‘and heavy fogs come driving up the 
therefore think the last of Mr. Davies's four fine sermons quite | gulf, rendering the three or four hours of faint daylight still more 
adequate to its object. But of the little volume, as a whole, it is | obscure, hiding the sun, which for a short time skirts the horizon, 














hardly possible to speak with too cordial an appreciation. soon to disappear, and leave behind another twenty hours of dark- 
ness.” We have recently heard a good deal about ‘Tsarko¢ Selo, 
THROUGH RUSSIA.* which Mrs. Guthrie calls “the Hampton Court of Russia,” but 


Since Mr. Lowth’s Round the Kremlin, no such interesting record | we think the following detail has escaped the special correspon- 
of travel in Russia as Mrs. Guthrie’s book has come under our | dents :—‘‘ The yellow saloon is very lofty, and its walls are en- 
notice. It is fresh, bright, simple, and comprehensive, free from | tirely incrusted with amber, large pieces, too precious to be 
digressions, and it neither makes too little allowance for the | smoothed, jutting out, all carved with different devices,—the 
reader's ignorance of the scenes and the objects which it describes, | royal cipher ‘ E’ (for ‘Ekatarine’) and the arms of the great Frede- 
nor taxes his attention and patience by over-explanation and re- rick, the donor of this costly material.” ‘The writer adds, ‘* When 
capitulation. The journey whose incidents it recounts was per- | Dew, the effect may have been beautiful, but it is not so now. 
formed by two ladies, unattended, and the ease, safety, and pro- | Amber is a delicate and perishable substance, which does not 
sperity which attended it fully justify the kindly estimate which | stand the test of time.” The treasures of the Hermitage in pic- 
Mrs. Guthrie and her daughter have formed of the Russian people, | tures and coins are vast, though far surpassed by those of the 
and the confidence with which they recommend a similar experi- | Moskow collection; and in its vicinity stands an interesting 
ment to the ‘unprotected’ who have a taste for travel. If the | monument, erected by the children of Russia to the memory of 
Russians would only wash themselves oftener than once a week, | their friend Kriloff, who is represented in his old dressing-gown, 
Mrs. Guthrie would have no fault to find with them, but on their | smiling upon them, while they look up into his benevolent face 
dislike to the external use of water she dwells with the customary | and repeat his famous fables.” ‘It is a great honour,” says Mrs. 
impatient iteration of the British traveller, who always forgets | Guthrie, “‘ to have a statue in Russia, where such things are so 
that the tub is a comparatively modern institution in his | rare that they puzzle the simple country-folk, who call them 
own country. If she had sometimes allowed the general | bolsani, or idols.” She gives a strange account of Kriloff :— 

dirtiness to be taken for granted, her book would have been all the “ Born on the banks of the Volga, Kriloff led a half-wild life, passing 
more impressive, for it is rather worrying to find the unwashedness | entire days beside the broad, flowing river, watching the washerwomen, 
of everybody and the unsavouriness of old clothes (which are | and talking to serfs and peasants. Nor was he ever thoroughly tamed, 
mortly of the Bryan O'Linn kind) insisted opon in every strange | [urine his days at St. Polar tar hc 
scene, amid the splendours of St. Petersburg and Moscow, the | window of his apartment, which looked into the Summer Garden, in his 
shirt, playing the violin. On one occasion he attended a levée in a new 
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come from tho tailor’s, His rooms were fearfully dirty. His | 
servant, too idle to bring a candlestick, was in the habit of placing 
the dip candle on the table in a pool of tallow, and the old gentleman 
increased the general disorder by his love of birds. Twice a day he 
strewed the floor with oats, and opened his window to admit the tlocks 
of sacred pigeons which collected from all parts of the town. He was 
fond of bathing, and of promenading in the bazar, among the trades- 
people, who loved a humorous encounter with him. In his old age honours 
were showered upon him, but he grew fat from indolence, and the only 
amusement that retained its charm for him was the sight of a fire. The 
moment he heard the engines rattle, he would jump out of bed and 
hasten to the scene of the conflagration, where the brilliant effects pro- 
duced by the play of light upon the ice and snow greatly delighted hin.” 
It appears that everybody in St. Petersburg delights in fires, the 
Iwperial family especially, and that their tastes are largely grati- 
fied. The Picture Galleries are a relief, inasmuch as they sub- | 
stitute ideas for gaudy objects; and they are immensely rich in | 
gems of art, whereat one wonders how they ever got into Russia. 
It required bribery to enable Mrs. Guthrie to get a sight of the | 
Crown jewels, in their dingy treasure-chamber, watched by the 
Golden Guard ; but she bribed, and so saw them, with the usual 
result of such spectacles. Of course, she was disappointed ; the 
sceptre of All the Russias resembles a gold poker, and the Orloff 
** mountain of light” is no bigger than a hazel-nut. 

Moscow is charmingly described, with its semi-Oriental magni- 
ficence and mode of life, its wonderful effects of colour, its golden | 
domes, and its motley population, among whom the nurses and 
children figure very picturesquely. Here we fiud some welcome | 
divergences into the little-known history of Russia, and a very | 
interesting sketch of Ivan the Terrible. ‘The description of the | 
great Foundling Hospital at Moscow is the most interesting item | 
in this part of the book; it makes one glad at heart to think of so 
much wealth, charity, intelligence, and ingenious tenderness of 
feeling being devoted to the most helpless of all living creatures, 
who fare ill everywhere indeed, but whose fate, uncared for, in 
such a climate, would be too dreadful to contemplate. In this 
instance, the author’s constant cry against the dirt of Russia is 
silenced. In the Foundling Hospital, with its 11,800 inhabitants, 
washing is an art :— 

“A large hall, kept at a certain temperature, is filled with little 
coppers, which are lined with flannel, A down pillow is attached to | 
each, on which, when dried, the child is swaddled. Chambers are set 
iside for different maladies. In one of these there is a graduated light, 
and to it are transferred all infants with imperfect sight. The upper | 
part of the building was reserved for the baby nurseries and dormitories, 
and a pretty sight they were, with row after row of clean beds for the 
nurses and white cots for the children, The nurses were gaily dressed, 
with scarlet petticoats and velvet diadems, large, fair, blue-eyed women, 
some of whom were very handsome, but they were too like cows to be } 
pleasant.” 

The mortality among the children of the Russian peasants is 
very great. An official informed Mrs. Guthrie that the peasant 
‘women generally marry at sixteen, the men at eighteen, the 
average number of children in a family is seventeen, of whom | 
one-half perish in infancy,—some from cold, others from the use | 
of the saska, a milk poultice tied up in a long bag, at which the 
infants, left alone for hours, suck away, often so effectually that 
they draw the saska down into the throat and are suffocated. 
‘Of Troitsa, its famous monastery, and its hideous hermits, dwell- 
ing invisible in their underground cells, whence they emerge but 
once a year, to hear mass at the altar of St. Sergius, the author | 
gives a most interesting account. ‘lhe spell of Holy Moscow was 
evidently laid potently upon her, and she felt it hard to bid adieu 
to “the golden-headed Kremlin.” The famous fair at Nijni 
Novgorod seems to have impressed the travellers but moderately, 
and yet, apart from the goods, the jewels, the precious metals, 
the strange stuffs, and the curious workmanship which they saw 
there, what wonderful human figures met their eyes! Here is a 
sketch of one hut which the ladies entered, accompanied by a 
Jew :— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


*: The hut, which was hung round with old clothes, was occupied by a 
skinny old woman and several men. After a few words in Russian 
with our Jew, the old woman turned all the men out of the hut, locked 
the door, and proceeded to fumble amongst a lot of rags in the corner, 
from whence she produced two small bundles, knotted up in tattered 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and lighting a lamp, she spread their contents 
upon a ricketty table,—exquisite strings of pearls, turquoises, diamond 
rings, ornaments in brilliants, and other precious stones. Tho wretched 
cabin, the wrinkled old hag with her eager eyes, the flare of the lamp 
upon the jewels, formed a sight worth seeing.” 

The contents of Mrs. Gutbrie’s second volume are stiil more 
interesting, especially her description of Astrakhan, and the 
voyages on the Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, 
and observation, and afford us many glimpses of a motley popula- 
tion, and a mode of life in every respect foreign to our notions. 
Some of the passengers on board the steamer on the Don were 
very odd people, especially a certain Madamie V——, and a Cir- 


| muslin gown is sticking out of the princess’s bag.” 


| supposed to be more civilised. 


| comments of Captain Kuollys. 


' and juster views. 


cassian princess, who came on board in a head-dress of silver tissue, 


' a Cashmere shawl, rich bracelets, an embroidered robe, and silyer 


shoes, but who subsided immediately afterwards into a cotton 
dressing-gown, and sat on the floor, with her children and servant, 
munching onions, with which she had come provided. The trayel. 
lers made several brief excursions on shore at points where the 
steamer, bound for Sebastopol, touched, and on returning from 
one of them they found Madame V in a state of excitement, 





It appeared that the Circassian princess had amongst her effets g 


‘* Auntie,” said her niece, ‘a bit of your India 
Thereupon, 
Madame V seized the sack, cut it open with her scissors, and 
strewing the contents upon the floor, discovered several articles 
which belonged to her, the princess looking on with unrofiled 
serenity. 

No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to read 
than Mrs. Guthrie’s Through Russia, and no other account of that 
great empire inspires so kindly an impression of the people, who 
contrast in many respects most favourably with communities 
In simple religious zeal, in respect 
for women, in kindness to animals (the Ruski hold all cruel sports 


large pillow. 





| ia abhorrence), and in gentleness of manners, the ‘ children of the 


’ 


Czar” stand conspicuous. 


SIR HOPE GRANT'S DIARY.* 
WUILE serving on the Staff of Sir Hope Grant at Aldershot, 
Captain Knollys, R.A., was allowed to read the diaries kept by 
his chief in 1857-58, when there was hot work for soldiers on the 
plains of India. Forthwith the young officer conceived the idea 
of persuading Sir Hope to permit the publication of a volume 
drawn from the diaries. ‘The public, we are sure, will be grate- 
ful to Captain Knollys, so far as the original portion of the book 
is concerned. As to the chapters headed ‘‘ Commentatory and 
Explanatory,” compilations which are the gallant captain’s own, 
the less we say of them the better. There is a marked contrast 
between the modesty and simplicity of General Grant’s pages and 
those obtruded on the reader’s attention by his editor. The out- 
break and course of the Sepoy mutiny are tolerably well kuown, 


| and unless Captain Knollys had had anything valuable to tell us, 


he would have done better had he confined his own labours 
strictly to explanatory notes. It might almost be inferred that 
one object which he had at heart in bringing out the diary 
was to vindicate the claims of men like General Anson, Sir 
Henry Barnard, and General Windham, to a high military 
reputation. It seems that, in the opinion of Captain Kuollys, 
‘* Generals Anson and Barnard filled positions which rendered 
them peculiarly liable to the sweeping, and therefore imbecile 
criticism which thoughtless mediocrity is wont to lavish on thought- 
ful ability.” That sentence is a measure of the courtier-like tone 
and generally crude judgment which characterise the interpolated 
The journal of Sir Hope (irant 
is really worth reading, and we can only regret that it did not 
fall into the hands of a soldier-editor capable of taking broader 
‘The name of Sir Henry Barnard is only lugged 
in to give an air of impartiality to the apology for General Anson, 
whose appointment to the chief command in India was and re- 
mains one of the most notorious of ‘‘ jobs.” He was a clever, 
gentlemanly man, and the best whist-player in the world, but he 
was utterly unequal toa crisis such as any Commander-in-Chief in 
India may be any day called upon to encounter. Nor did that of 
General Windham, who, we regret to say, was a newspaper-made 
General, belong to a different category. Interest and connection, 
not fitness or ability, secured them their commands, and it is an 
unfortunate thing for the Army that young officers should be 80 
ready to come forward as the apologists of a practice disheartening 
to the real soldiers and injurious to the national warfare. 

Sir Hope Grant’s diary is fortunately kept separate from Captain 
Knollys’ ‘* Commentaries,” so that the reader, if he be judicious, 
will skip all the chapters bearing any heading except that of 
‘“ Journal,” and will steadily follow the kind-hearted and excellent 
General wherever he may please to lead, certain that his enter- 
tainment will be wholesome and cheerful. The merit of the 
journal lies in the utter absence of any pretence, in the clear 
simplicity of its unaffected narrative, and in the fine, soldierly 
fecling, so resolute, yet so thoroughly humane, that runs through 
the pages like a vein of pure gold. From first to last the Genera’, 
as he has unconsciously painted himself, appears the same,—cool, 
cheery, brave, severe, yet always tender-hearted, and above all, 
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dutiful. Nothing could well read more like an advertisement than the 
setting furnished by Captain Knollys, nothing less like one than 
the journal itself ; and whatever opinion any one may have formed 
of Sir Hope Grant, the estimate must be raised after reading his 
interesting records. 

When the Mutiny broke out, he was in command of the 9th 
Lancers at Umballa, and speedily joined the advancing column as 
prigadier of the cavalry. Throughout the Sepoy war his services 
were rendered on varied fields, and as it was his fortune to see 
the beginning, to share in the reduction of Delhi, to take a con- 
spicuous part in the operations in Oude, so he was personally pre- 
sent at the end, commanding on the Nepal frontier, when the last 
hostile force was killed, dispersed, or captured. 
period of prolonged and exciting service there was no lack of 
‘‘jncidents,” and from among them we may pick out a few 
illustrative alike of the General and the war. 

Early in the siege of Delhi, while Sir Henry Barnard yet lived, 


During this | 


and gave it them handsomely over the face and eyes. I told them, in 
the words of Sir Charles Napier, that without perfect obedience, an army 
is an armed mob, dangerous to its friends and contemptible to its ene- 
mies? This had a capital effect, and the regiment and myself after- 
wards became great friends, On the line of march, whenever they saw 
me approaching, they were overheard saying to one another, ‘Now, 
boys, take care of your backs, There is the provost-marshal coming.’ ” 

At the final relief of the Lucknow garrison by Sir Colin, the new- 
comers were greatly moved by the state of the cooped-up resi- 
dents, especially the women and children. ‘I saw one little girl 
run up to her mother, saying, ‘Ob, mamma! there is a loaf of 
bread upon the table; I saw it with my own eyes.’ I asked one 
delicate-looking lady if I could do anything to assist her. She 
replied, ‘Oh, yes ; if you could procure mea piece of cheese, Ishould 


be so thankful, it is for a sick lady.’” We need scarcely say that 


/found the lady who wanted it. 
| this. 


the mutineers, full of courage, sallied forth and took post in the | 


rear of the camp. Sir Hope Grant riding forth with Guides, lancers, 


and guns to reconnoitre, was surprised by their fire, but fell upon | 


them with that audacity which is safety in Oriental warfare. 
long as daylight lasted the rebels were driven back, but in the 
dusk, they got on the flanks and endangered two guns. The 
Brigader at once got together a few men and charged, but his 
horse, shot under him, dropped dead :— 

“JT was in rather an awkward predicament—unhorsed, surrounded 
by the enemy, and owing to the darkness, ignorant in which direction 
to proceed. When my orderly, a native sowar of the 4th Irregu- 
lars, by name Rooper Khan, rode up to me and said, ‘Take my horse, 
it is your only chance of safety,’ I could not but admire his fine con- 
duct. He was a Hindostanee Mussulman, belonging to a regiment the 
greater part of which had mutinied, and it would have been easy for 
him to have killed me and gone over to the enemy; but he behaved 
nobly, and was ready to save my life at the risk of his own. I refused 
his offer, but, taking a firm grasp of his horse’s tail, I told Rooper 
Khan to drag me out of the crowd. This he performed successfully 
and with great courage.” 

The next morning Sir Hope sent for the man, praised him and 
offered him money ; but Rooper Khan said be would be grateful 
for promotion, but would take no money. Ultimately he took 
the rupees reluctantly, and sent them back the next morning, 
through Major Martin, bis commanding officer. 
and got also the second-class order of merit. Shortly afterwards 
it became necessary to disarm the regiment to which he belonged. 
He and bis fellow-orderly, Peer Khan, did not place their swords 
on the heap, but handed them to Sir Hope, saying, ** Take you 
our swords, Sahib, and don’t humble us so; we have done nothing 
to deserve it.” The Sahib was touched, he took the swords, and 
on the following day, with the sanction of General Wilson, he 
gave back their swords and horses to the faithful sowars. In 1859 
these troopers, who were something more than mercenaries, visited 
Sir Hope at Lucknow, and he “had the gratification of presenting 
to each of them a finely-tempered sword.” That is one among 
many instances of the General’s sympathy with his kind. Very 
different, but not Jess characteristic, are the anecdotes of the 53rd 
Regiment. During Sir Colin Campbell’s advance on Futteghur, 
the 53rd, a fine-looking set of Irishmen, good hands at fighting, 
but not remarkable for discipline, were lying under a bank which 
afforded inadequate protection. They lost many men, and all of a 
sudden, without heeding their officers, they dashed forward and 
speedily cleared the enemy out of a village whence they had been 
peppered. ‘*' The Commander-in-Chief was terribly annoyed, and 
riding up to the regiment, pitched into it well. But these wild Irish- 
men were incorrigible ; whenever he began to speak a lot of them 
exclaimed as loud as they could, ‘ Three cheers for the Commander- 
in-Chief, boys!’ until at last he was himself obliged to go away 
laughing.” While in command of a detached party on a hunt 
after the Nana, Grant marched to Bangarmow. At his approach 
out came a deputation, submitting and promising supplies, where- 
upon the General sent a hundred men of the 53rd to prevent 
plundering. But soon after a fresh deputation arrived, to say that 
_ guard were “looting everything.” Thereupon, says the 
larist :-— 


He was promoted, 


“T galloped into the town as fast as possible, and found that nearly 
one-half the 58rd were absent from their post. I pitched into the offi- 
cer, and then rode through the streets. There I found several men 
scattered in twos and threes amongst the different houses, robbing right 
and left. I made them all prisoners, and handed them over to the 
uard I had brought with me; and then returning to the main picket, 
Which I had directed to confine every man who returned, I ascertained 





gus 


As | 


| 


the gallant General obtained a piece of cheese, and with difficulty 
But the oddest incident was 
When he urged the ladies to move, all rose and made for 
the doolies except ‘* one nice, gentle-looking lady, who was seated 
on the floor. ‘ Really, madam,’ I said to her, ‘you must get up, 
or you will lose your conveyance.’ ‘I cannot move,’ she answered, 
in a melancholy tone of voice. My heart warmed towards her, 
and fancying she was suffering from a severe wound, said, in 
equally doleful accents, ‘Have you been wounded?’ ‘ No,’ she 
replied, ‘it’s rupees!’” She had a bag of Government treasure 
in her lap, and could not rise until the General raised the silver. 
Of course he saw her and it safely into a dooly. The poor 


| woman’s husband had charged her to deposit the cash in the 
| treasury at Cawnpore, and here she was faithfully fulfilling the 
| trust. 

| 


These are only a few examples of the interesting touches of a 


| fine humanity, not altogether wanting in something like humour, 
| which are scattered through the General's contribution to Captain 


Knollys’ book. At the very end of the war we fiud him on the 


| Nepal frontier, having chased the last of the mutineers into the 


' mately recovered.” 


jungle. ‘It was sad tosee many of the poor wives of the Sepoys,” 
he writes, “‘ who had accompanied their husbands, deserted and 
left to die on the bare ground. One of these wretched women was 
lying in the last stage of exhaustion and sinking fast, with her 
long, black hair hanging dishevelled about her face, one child at 
her breast and another standing by her side. I told one of my 
staff to fetch a dooly for her and her children. When she heard 
theorder, she raixed herself up and gave a look of wild, unutterable 
joy, thinking in all probability that her poor, starving babes would 
be saved ; but the effort was too much for her, and she again sank 
into her previous position. ‘The sight was truly touching. Poor 
She was put into a dooly and taken care of. She ulti- 
With this aneedote we close a little volume 
which, Captain Knollys’ share in it apart, is a work of real 


creature! 


| historical value. 


DARWINISM AND DESIGN,* 


| Tuts is an honest book, both in the frankness of its statements 


and in the carefulness of its execution. ‘The author accepts the 


doctrine of evolution without the slightest effort, conscious or un- 
| conscious, at evasion; he is also, though the reverse of effusively 


| 


or ostentatiously devout, a sincere believer in the creation of all 
things by God ; and the object of his book is to show that, instead 
of invalidating faith in a Divine Being, the theory of development, 
which, after a century or more of conflict, has been generally 
accepted by physical philosophers, is calculated to elevate and to 
deepen our conceptions of God's power and wisdom. We should 
not expect Mr. St. Clair, or any other man, unless possessed of 
transcendent genius, which Mr. St. Clair, though not without 
ability, certainly is not, to exhaust the vast subject which he 
undertakes to treat, or even that he should, with precision and 
finality, enunciate the principles on which it might be ex- 
haustively treated. It is not too much to say that the view of the 
physical universe accepted by the great body of men educated in 
science in the days of Paley has undergone revolutionary change, 
and that the old terms of alliance and association between physical 
science and natural theology must be comprehensively revised. 
It isan undertaking which will take many workers and many 


| years, and all that can be fairly required of any one worker is that 


he be truth-loving and competent. Mr. St. Clair is the first in 
a high degree, the second in no mean degree. He never willingly 
misrepresents an opponent, and he frequently, if not generally, 
states the strongest objections in the words of the objectors. His 


there were altogether twenty five men in durance. These wild Irish- | answers and arguments are always clear, and sometimes ingenious. 


men were marched out in front of the house. I had them tied up, and 


twelve of the number were flogged on the spot. I placed two of the 


office rs in arrest, and caused the guard to be relieved by a party from | 
| M.A.L, &e. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


“nother regiment. The next morning I paraded the whole of the 53rd, 


He is never fussy, vehement, or pretentious, and he does not fill 
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up gaps in reasoning with bursts of platitudinarian eloquence. We | His own, even to the extent to which man alters it. The will of 
shall have to read many books before seeing the end of the matter God, says Mr. St. Clair, acts upon matter in essentially the same 
of which he treats, but we may find it useful and pleasant to read | way as the will of man. Well, the will of man acts upon matter 
Mr. St. Clair’s. |} only through material instrumentality. There is no mystery, 

The first paragraph is one of the most confused and ill-written | there can be no doubt, about that. Man has a body. is will 
in the book. It contains two sentences; in the one he says that | acts on a nerve, the nerve acts on amuscle. All the human minds 
the purpose of his essay is ‘‘ to illustrate the wisdom and benefi- | in the planet could not put two sand-grains asunder, or, if asunder, 
cence of the Almighty in the evolution of living things,” in the | could not bring them together, by mere force of will, by pure 
other, that ‘it need not be attempted here to prove and illustrate energy of thought. But Mr. St. Clair does not, we presume, 
|intend to say that God has a body. All we are informed is that 


the Divine Beneficence and Wisdom, but only to show that there | 

is no a priori impossibility in the way of proving them, | He is a mind, a will. We are again and again told that the 
ani that the Theory of Evolution may be accepted without | divine mind and the human mind are, except in the degree of 
banishing the Almighty to the region of the Unknowable.” The their power, the same. How is it, then, that the divine mind 
purpose expressed in the second of these clauses is manifestly more | acts upon matter, seeing that the human mind, apart from the 
limited than that expressed in the first. Probably it would not | body in which it is enshrined, is absolutely incapable of doing so? 





be easy, in the practical handling of the argument, to keep the 
two purposes quite distinct; but Mr. St. Clair generally contents 
himself with defensive warfare, making it his aim rather to neu- 


tralise objections to the perfections of God, than to adduce positive | 


instances of divine wisdom and beneficence. Starting with the 
human will, he finds that it is a real force, capable of giving new 


The question does not seem to have occurred to Mr. St. Clair, but 

an essential link is omitted from his argument, unless he both puts 
| and answers it. 

He is more successful, or at all events, ingenious and felicitous, in 

| some of the subsidiary portions of his argument. Mr. Lewes, for 

example, and many others, have objected to the reasoning from 


direction to the powers of nature. From the human will he steps | design that there are parts of animals which are useless, or worse than 
at once to the divine. As the human will, by Professor Huxley's | useless, to their possessors, and which remain merely because they, 
express affirmation, ‘‘ counts for something as a condition of the | or the organs from which they have atrophied, were of use in the 
course of events,” the greater Divine Will may, or!must, count for | animal economy at some earlier stage of development. “ What,” 
something also. For what, then, does the Divine Will count? ‘‘Its | asks Mr. Lewes, ‘should we say to an architect who was unable, 
action,” replies Mr. St. Clair, ** would be of the same kind as that | or being able, was obstinately unwilling, to erect a palace except 


of human wills in this respect, that it would not violate natural 
law, but work by means of it.” This is the fundamental position 
in Mr. St. Clair’s argument. ‘‘ Our philosophers,” he says, ‘ are 
showing us that all the phenomena of the physical world result 
from the motion of matter. ‘The so-called Jaws are neither of 
man nor of God.’ Man makes use of them in proportion to his 
knowledge, God in proportion to //is knowledge. ‘' He can only 
work in nature on the principles man works on, and with the 
same liability to incidental results; for He works with the same 
material, which has its unalterable results.” Having made this 
plain, Mr. St. Clair proceeds to adduce grounds for believing 
that, in the arrangements of nature, there is proof of design and 
a Designer. 

Two remarks suggest themselves. The first is, that if nature 
and her laws are thus independent of God, we cannot be 
prevented from asking how nature came into existence, or from 
manifesting by other questions that our difficulty is not removed. 
“The production of matter out of nothing,” says Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, ‘is the real mystery.” ‘‘ Whence,” he asks, ‘‘the pre- 
existing elements?” Mr. St. Clair can only reply that, though we 
cannot fathom the mystery of the production of matter, ‘the 
present dispositions of matter " may be shown to be the work of a 
foreseeing intelligence. Perhaps; but can mere arrangement by 
means of evolution be called “creation”? Mr. St. Clair assures 
us that did we but recognise that the so-called laws of matter 
and motion are as necessary as the laws of mathematics—not 
necessarily imposed, not admitting of abrogation, so long as matter 
exists, and that all intelligent action in the universe is concerned 
with composing, decomposing, recomposing, throwing matter into 
mew arrangements, giving energy new distributions—‘“a great 
deal of misconception would be got rid of, and the character of the 
Deity would be freed from the appearance of harshness.” Like 


enough, but is not this equivalent to saying that God is kind and just | 


except when He cannot help it? And would not this in an infidel 


be called irony ? 
speaks—** may tend relentlessly to mow us down; but God is on 
our side; fire is fitted to burn, not of His arrangement, but 


‘¢ The forces of nature ”*—it is Mr. St. Clair who | 


| by first using his materials in the shape of a hut, then pulling it 
| down and rebuilding them as a cottage, then adding storey to 
storey, and room to room, not with any reference to the ultimate 
| purpose of the palace, but wholly with reference to the way in 
‘which houses were constructed in ancient times?” ‘ Suppose,” 
answers Mr. St. Clair, ‘‘ we inquire into the water supply of some 
| town, tracing the course of the main pipe, and all the branches 
'ramifying from it; and suppose that on one side of the town we 
| find a pipe diverging half-a-mile into the country, and then bend- 
ing round and returning, like the winding of some river. We ask, 
' where is the wisdom of carrying the water through this mile of 
pipe, when it might go by the shorteut? Why waste the tubing 
and waste the time, and do what has to be undone immediately, 
in sending the stream to a point from which there is no course but 
to return? On the supposition that the town was originally built 
as it now stands, every street and square having the position they 
now bave, and not a house more nor less, our objection is valid. 
But if we learn that the diverging bend of pipe follows the route 
of streets which formerly existed, and that although the shorter 
cut would now seem better, yet it would cost more to take up the 
old pipes from the long route, and lay down pipes on the short 
route, than could possibly be gained by the process, we see the 
wisdom of leaving the arrangement as it is, and we read in the 
existence of the bend of pipe a page of the past history of the town.” 

This, we say, is ingenious, and on the hypothesis that the Divine 
Being has no command over nature different in kind from that of 
man, may have some logical plausibility. But in the case of the 
water-pipes, the townsmen would have removed the tubing when 
it became no longer useful in its original position, if they had 
"been able, without loss or trouble beyond what the thing was 
worth, todoso. The very notion of infinite power as belonging 
to God must be abandoned, if His workmanship is so severely 
limited as this comes to. The human architect removes the piles 
used in the construction of a bridge from the river-bed. It is an 
important consideration, however, which we put at Mr. St. 
'Clair’s service, that, but for the leaving of the pipes of his 
illustration in the old route, the architectural history of the 


| 














naturally, and He spreads the nerves of feeling over the surface of town might have been irrecoverable. Creation by evolution 
the body to give us warning pain ; oxalic acid is fitted to kill, but | has this advantage, that the procession of being leaves traces of 
by no law of Ilis imposing, and He is not cruelly inflexible.” | its advance which man can read. So far as human reason can 
That is to say, we are indebted to God for all the pretty | perceive, there was no other method by which the archives of the 
and pleasant things, but must ask no questions as to where | universe could be folded up and preserved for the instruction of 
tigers and rattlesnakes, strychnine and vitriol, come from. | intelligent creatures. If evolution has high intellectual uses which 
Such theology might be convenient for pulpit purposes, but | special creation would not have had, and if man is God's child, it 
it leaves our mind, like Mr. Spencer's, still shadowed by | is not presumptuous to pronounce evolution more worthy of God 
mystery. It isin perfect good faith that Mr. St. Clair puts it than special creation. With similar ingenuity, and much patient 
forward, and, as we said before, he never preaches; but a God industry, Mr. St. Clair argues that monstrosities and failures in 
that can do no more than alter the juxtaposition of particles of | nature are no disparagement to the Divine wisdom. 
matter, existent, with all its laws, independently of Him, corre- 
sponds more to the idea of the Gnostic Demiurgus than to that | TRADITIONAL TALES.* 
of the omnipotent (od of Christian theology. Ir is common to say that human nature is the same everywhere 
Our second remark on Mr. St. Clair’s fundamental position is} and always, but it is truer to say that it changes like physi- 
that it does not help us to conceive how the Divine Being — * Traditional Tales of the English and Scotch Peasantry. By Allan Cunningham. 
alter the juxtaposition of matter, so as to arrange it on a plan of | London: F. and W. Kerslake. 
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cal nature—and indeed, the change seems a very lively one— 
infinitely more rapid than that which alters the conformation of 
the earth’s crust, or the coast-line of its continents, or the times of 
its seasons, OF the modifications of climate. It is difficult to 
imagine that we are only removed a century and a half from the 
days when a whole district of peaceful Britain would rise as one 
wan and blindly follow its chief, were he wise or foolish, good or 
pad, to any contest, were it hopeless or promising ; when the 
individual was merged in the clan, and his will and his 
possessions of no consideration whatever—how would the 
canny Scot, with his strong will and sleepless ambition, 
like such a state of things now ?—when men were indifferent 
to being hacked in pieces and having their heads stuck up over 
gateways, and rather enjoyed than otherwise riding a hundred 
miles or so in inclement weather, with heavy accoutrements out- | 
side, and the lightest of cargoes inside ; when old ladies could not 
resist the desire to impose on the credulity of their neighbours, 
and considered the stake and fagot a natural and not objectionable 
method by which to secure the riding of their hobby in the mean- 
time ; when household plans and family arrangements were entirely 
disorganised by the sight of a phantom ship or spectral horseman, 
which madestrong men who eagerly courted the most terrific of real 
dangers turn white; and when—to descend to changes as great 
in things less horrible—people listened unbored for hours to- 
gether to the dreary, confused, unreliable yarns of half-witted 
old women, or the endless chaunts, musicless and rhythmless 
as one should deem them now, of wandering minstrels. 
The tales of knighthood and chivalry, of battle, and siege, and 
rapine, of outlaw and gipsy, of witckevaft, charms, omens, and 
superstition in all its phases, are strange and painful, or unmean- 
ing and foolish, or at best, tedious and dull, to the peaceful and 
refined inheritor and recipient of modern cultivation. Allan 
Cunningham must have felt or foreseen something of this fate for 
his own exhaustless store of tales and legends, when he put the 
following words into the mouth of one of his tale-tellers, ‘* Honest 
man John Ochiltree :"— 

“The world is an altered world to me since I commenced my call- 


| Isle of Man, waxed more ominous and vast. 





ing; itis a white half-crown a week the worse for the wear; people 
are grown too wise to be delighted,—they laugh not at my wittiest 
story, nor shed one tear at my saddest. I have seen when ye might | 
have tied seven strong men with a straw, as they shouted and laughed, | 
and lay down and laughed at my narratives; a smile is as hard to earn 


as a sixpence now, and tears are dried up on the earth. My saddest | 
story would bring red wine out of a rock, or strong drink from a log of | 


Memel fir, sooner than extract one tear from the brightest eye of the 
present generation. ..... But the wisdom of man so much abounds, | 
that ho is pleased with nought; ho laughs at ancient beliefs, and calls | 
for ocular proof, and testimony on oath, and the assurance of many | 
witnesses, for all oral or recorded things. The poetry has departed 
from story-telling, conjured away by the wand of that sorcerer, 
Education.” 

There is a sad truth in this, for it is sad that the genius and 
power and beauty in the literature of any age should be neglected, 
and ultimately lost, because there is not energy to try to compre- 
hend what belongs to a different stage of the world’s history, or 
imagination to enter into feelings that greater enlightenment bas 
made impossible any longer. For our own part, we regret 
few things more than that England is flooded with so much modern 
ephemeral literature, that the thought, and learning, and fancy of 
the old world are forgotten and neglected. It is rare to meet with 
any one who knows the works of any but the greatest authors who 
wrote fifty years ago—of the author, for instance, whose stories 
are now before us—and it is not uncommon to meet cultivated and 
intelligent people who confess, without shame, that they cannot read 
Scott at all; that bis detail is so tiresome, and that he shows no 
knowledge of character. 

For the few, however, with fancy to conceive what experience 
has not taught, with a sympathy catholic enough to include the 
joys and griefs and fears of those long since passed away and 
beyond the need of it, and for those whose love for the beautiful and 
wild is not checked by the timid distaste for what is strange, the 
romantic legends of Scottish and Border life and stories of the | 
Jacobite wars will always retain a vivid and peculiar charm. | 

We welcome, therefore, this reprint of Mr. Cunningham's stories, 
and thank Messrs. Kerslake for plucking them from an untimely | 
oblivion, and presenting them in the quaint and simple binding 
which recalls the more important volumes of forty or fifty 
years ago. We have sufficiently indicated already the character 











accuracy of the historian. His object is to paint a striking 
picture and tell a startling tale, to excite the awe and wonder 
of his readers, or to make their hair stand on end. And the clear- 
ness necessary for accuracy of detail is wanting also in his style. 
There is story within story, till it is puzzling to know who is speak- 
ing; whether it is the author himself, or his hero of balf-a-century 
earlier, or some one to whom that hero listened half a century earlier 
still. There is, too, a great deal more of that picturesque exaggera- 
tion so characteristic of romance-writers with a strong taste for the 
marvellous, than we find in Scott. We may say of Allan Cunning- 
ham’s tales what he said of Dame Foljambe’s,—‘‘ The march of the 
tale is like the course of the Wye, seventeen miles of links and 
windings down a fair valley five miles long.” But with 
all their faults of exaggeration and vagueness, and marred 
as they are, not unfrequently, by a too free use of the 
amorous language of the time, and almost unrelieved by the 
dry and quiet humour which is so delightful in Scott, and 
which is more and more apparent the more he is studied, Allan 
Cunningham's songs and stories are simple, and vivid, and pic- 
turesque always, and his intense nationality, his impulsive warmth, 
and his youthful freshness give the semblance and feeling of 
reality to his wildest and most romantic inventions. But the 
charm of Allan Cunningham, to us, lies in his descriptions—so evi- 
dently those of a passionate lover of nature, with the vividness 
and minuteness of a very intimate personal acquaintance with 
the scenes which he describes. ‘The slopes of the Cumberland 
mountains, the wild shores of Solway, and the beauteous glens of 
the Nith, the Annan, and the Dee are his favourite resorts, and 
he is as conversant with the thoughts and language of their in- 
habitants as he is with their abodes, and as graphic when his sub- 
ject is the mid-day glade or the moonlight tryst as when it is the 
battle-field or the stormy sea. Tere is a fine picture of a tempest 
on the shores of Solway :— 


“The clouds had assembled on the summits of the Scottish and Cum- 
brian mountains, and a thick canopy of vapour, which hung over the 
A light, as of a fierce fire 
burning, dropped frequent from its bosom,—throwing a sort of super- 
natural flame along the surface of the water,—and showing distinctly 
the haven, and houses, and shipping, and haunted castle, of the Isle. 
The old men sat silently gazing on the scene, while cloud succeeded 
cloud, till the whole congregating vapour, unable to sustain itself 
longer, stooped suddenly down from the opposing peaks of Criffel and 
Skiddaw, filling up the mighty space between the mountains, and 
approaching so close to the bosom of the ocean, as to leave room alone 
for the visible flight of the seamew and cormorant. The water-fow]l, 
starting from the sea, flew landward in a flock, fanning the waves with 
their wings, and uttering that wild and piercing seream which dis- 
tinguishes them from all other fowls, when their haunts are disturbed. 
The clonds and darkness increased, and the bird on the rock, the cattle 
in the fold, and the reapers in the field, all looked upward, and sea- 
ward, expecting the coming of the storm. ‘Benjamin Forster,’ said an 
old reaper to me, as Tapproached his side, and stood gazing on the sea 
—‘I counsel thee, youth, to go home, and shelter these young hairs 
beneath thy mother’s roof. The mountains have covered their heads— 
and hearken, too,—that hollow moan running among the cliffs!—There 
is a voice of mourning, my child, goes along the sea-cliffs of Sol- 
way before she swallows up the sea-faring man. Seven times 
have I heard that warning voice in one season—and it cries, 
Woe to the wives and the maids of Cumberland!’..... Some- 
thing now appeared in the space between the sea and the cloud, 
and emerging more fully, and keeping the centre of the sea, it was 
soon known to be a heavily laden ship, apparently making for the haven 
of Allanbay. When the ery of * A ship! aship!’ arose among the reapers, 
—one of the old men, whose eyes were something faded, after gazing in- 
tently, said, with a tone of sympathy,—‘ It 7s a ship indeed,—and woe’s 
me but the path it is in be perilous in a moment like this!’..... 
‘Oh, see, see!’ said the old man, three of whose children had perished, 
when the ‘Bonnie Babie Allan’ sank,—‘ see how the waves are begin- 
ning to be lifted up! Hearken how deep calls to deep; and hear, and 
see, how the winds and the windows of heaven are loosened! Save thy 
servants—even those sea-faring men—should there be but one righteous 
person on board! ’—and the old reaper rose, and stretched out his hands 
in supplication as he spoke. Tho ship came boldly down the middlo 
of the bay, the masts bending and quivering. and the small deck crowded 
with busy men who looked wistfully to the coast of Cumberland. .... . 
It approached within a couple of miles, turned her head for Allanbay, 
and, though the darkness almost covered her asa shroud, there seemed 
every chance that she would reach the port ere the tempest burst. 
But just as she turned for the Cumbrian shore, a rush of wind shot 
across the bay, furrowing the sea as hollow as the deepest glon, and 
heaving it up mast-head high, The cloud, too, dropt down upon the 
surface of the sea; the winds, loosened at once, lifted the waves in 
multitudes against the cliffs; and the foam fell upon the reapers, like 


a shower of snow.” 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT'S SPEECHES.* 


of the traditions and legends it contains, if, indeed, they are! Tue reputation which the late Member for Brighton (and as we 


traditions and legends, and not the pure invention of the 
brain. We believe that Cunningham wrote volumes of 
Songs, purporting to be only collected and edited by him. 
With perhaps hardly less of the poet in his nature than 
Sir Walter Scott, Cunningham has much less of the 


hope, the future representative of Hackney), has achieved asa politi- 
cal economist and a bold and outepoken politician, naturally causes 
any fresh work of his to be received with interest. 


Professor 





* Speeches on Some Current Political Questions. By Henry Fawcett. London: 


Macmillan and Co, 1873. 
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Fawcett is atoncea representative of academic culture and of a broad 
and advanced Liberalism. Yet there is probably no living English 
politician who both can and does look upon current subjects with 
a more truly practical eye, or treat them in a more businesslike 
and statesmanlike manner. There are very few men, we can 
hardly call to mind another, of whom the’same can be said. The 
man of principles and theories too often forgets that the world 
cannot get on without details. The man of practice is too apt to 
lose sight of necessary and enduring foundations. ‘The university 
professor and the man of the world seldom are found united 
in one person. Any man, therefore, with this character, even 
if he possessed a less energetic mind than Mr. Fawcett, would be 
worth study as a political phenomenon entirely the product of 
the nineteenth century, aud a specimen of modern political growth 
who would not have been found fifty years ago. The publication 
of thirteen of Mr. Fawcett’s recent speeches in a connected form 
must necessarily be interesting. 
feeling of disappointment, and almost of regret, for some reasons, 
that they have been published at all. We gather from the preface 
that it was originally intended only to publish the one delivered 
in the session of 1873 0n the Indian Budget. The others were 
added rather because they were spoken upon subjects as yet 


unsettled, than from any intrinsic merit of theirown. These, 
though clear in themselves, and useful to the _ political 
thinker, are not remarkable either for eloquence or any 
especial depth or brilliancy. Since, however, they deal 


with subjects which, as we have said, are not yet settled, 
they may be considered quite to justify their existence simply 
as aids to maturing the opinions of those who are desirous 
of giving more consideration to these points. They embrace such 
familiar subjects as Women’s Suffrage, Election Expenses, and 
the Nine Hours’ Bill. ‘The difficulty that a reviewer feels in deal- 
ing with so miscellaneous a collection is that, forming as they do 
pegs on which to hang daily discussions, each separate speech 
demands a separate article for its own sake, as well as for the per- 
sonal opinions of the speaker. Take, for example, the speech upon 


the Law Officers of the Crown. ‘The whole question of the duties 











of these officials seems to usio be mixed up with the broad question 
of a Ministry of Justice and i! he Judges 
Birely a page of large priut is f the case 
Ona the other hand, the pu rom the 
fact that the Attorney and on 
] ¢ servants an ¥ ineinbers of a profession are pointe 
ri vith force and Yet not more than a dozen | 
iven IS pita By t uly, t tet Lor iC n ( 
1 th the hig yu > 4 id and ; 2m bex f th 
¢ et In fac \ day itr 1 ¢ 
I ] r Ever ; L rd (¢ is . 
a delicate man. He might find it nec to retire either 





from active judicial or political work. ‘The exigencies of his party 
might require him to resign the former and continue the latter 
We should then witness a Premier hunting high and low 


‘an efficient Chancellor, while the ablest and fittest man for the 
ion from the Opposition benches of 


Anties. 


f 
post sits watching the operat 
tlie House of Lords. 

In none of the speeches before us are breadth of view and 
cirefulness in matters of detail more apparent than in that 
on the Nine Hours’ Bill. The speaker starts from the broad 
basis that ** this House has no right to interfere with the 
Jabour of adults.” But in order to justify his opposition to Mr. 
Mundella’s Bill in the eyes of those who regard daily necessities 
as superior to any abstract principle, he further adds, and 
‘ secondly, if it had the right, it would be singularly impolitic to 
exercise it at the present time.” The argument which follows, 
both upon the question of principle and the question of expediency, 
appears tous to be singularly worthy of notice, from its conciseness 
It is, in fact, so free from Parliamentary verbi- 





and its clearness. 
aye, that the reader is at first 
From this very biiefness, such a speech when delivered 


somewhat apt to consider it too 
crude, 
before a miscellaneous n like the House of Commous, 
lo-es very much of its foree. It is very like addressi 
elaborate legal arg jury,—upon them it may be 


mass OF mt 


an 


ve 
5 





wasted, whereas before the judges it would be both admirable as 
lel and effective for t} We do not 


for one moment mean to compare the style of Professor Fawcett’s 


» purpose of the moment. 


speeches with the literary work of George Eliot, but there is this 
same similarity about both, that the sentences of each will be 
found, when thought over, to contain, or if not to contain, to pro- 
dace, thoughts which at first sight were unseen. ‘Take such a 
sentence as the following (p. 127):—** When are we asked to 
wrap the artisan population of this country in the swaddling- 


Yet they leave upon us a certain | 


clothes of babyhood? Why, at the very time that our working- 
classes are proving, in a thousand hard-fought industrial contests 
between themselves and their employers, that they have not ouly 
the will, but the power, to protect their own interests.” It would be 
difficult to put in a shorter and yet more suggestive form the idea 
contained in these words. Not only are we desirous of legislating 
for those who can take care of themselves, but who are at this 
moment doing so most effectively. But in the actual argument 
upon the question of shortening the hours of labour for women, 
Mr. Fawcett seems to leave open several seriously weak points, 
He says that either women are not free agents or, as he calls them, 
slaves, or else that they are and must be regarded for legislative 
purposes as men. Now every principle of common-sense tells 
us that women are not equal to the same amount of physica} 
work as men, but that if the opportunities are open to 
them of attempting to do it, they will generally, to 
their own injury, attempt it. Even if they are not will. 
ing, the husband, if an artisan, unless very prosperous 
himself, would hardly hesitate indirectly to coerce his wife 
to double their weekly wages; and if one set of people do 
so, it necessarily follows that others must work the same hours, 
whether they are morally free or not, if they wish to carry on any 
competition at all. We think that the main portion of Mr. 
Faweett’s arguments are so forcible, that it is a mistake not to 
see that women occupy an intermediate place between men and 
children for many legislative purposes. Mr. Fawcett’s wish is 
probably father to his thought, but wishes do not make sound 
arguments. : 

But it would not be fair to leave these speeches without some 
slight notice of those upon Jadian Finance, which form the germs 
of this volume; even though we cannot now enter as fully 
as we could wish into the subject. Anyone who has fallen into 
the habit of regarding Mr. Fawcett as a leader of a school of 
crotchety Radicals, when he reads these first speeches, would soon 
change his opinion, and think of him as an astute, practical man. 
They are also calculated to a feeling of considerable 
astonishment that the subject obtains so little attention in Eng- 
land. If Mr. Faweett has done nothing else worthy of notice, he 


dezerves the thanks of India for his persistent advocacy of her claims, 


raise 


mismanagement which has sig- 


Hitherto, as the speaker 


and for calling attention to the 
nalised the past history of her finauce. 
glected, her money may be wasted, 


points out, * India may be né 
iot affect the interests of 


her affairs may be mismanaged, it 


party, if will scarcely raise a ripple upon the surface of 
politics.” That this Jangnage is not too strong various 
examples which are to be found in this work prove. Take 
the following instance (p. 352):—* £1.000,000 was raised 


by a private company, in 10,000 res of £100 each, for the 
Orissa irrigation works. ‘Lue shares fell to a heavy discount, 
they were quoted in the London market at £60, and were unsale- 
able at that price. The Government bought the company, and, 
as if it were not enough to make this extravagant bargain, in @ 
moment of inexplicable generosity £50,000 more was given, to be 
distributed among the employés of the company.” Here in 
England a perfect storm is created if a department pays a 
féw hundreds or thousands more than is necessary for a ship 
or a piece of land, yet in India hundreds of thousands are 
disposed of in a way which no exigencies can excuse, with- 
out, as Mr. Fawcett says, raising a ripple on the political surface. 
The mere fact of attracting public attention to many like in- 
stances of mismanagement is one of the surest remedies for such 
evils. What attention has been so far directed to this subject is 
in no small Cegree owing to Mr. Fawcett. But it is quite im- 
possible that public opinion in this country can ever be brought 
to bear with any great force or effectiveness, so as to exercise & 
powerful control upon the affairs of India. Special study is neces- 
sary, and the interest in a mere dependency is comparatively weak. 
Ihe Indian famine may do not a little to arouse, for a time at 
least, more interest in the affairs of the East than has been the 
case of late years. But men of the energy and acuteness of Pro- 
fessor Fawcett will have for many years an ample and a useful task 
in watching the progress of our Government in India, and in 
exposing the financial blunders which are no concern of too purely 


party men, 
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1 Treatise on Trade-Marks. By ¥. M. Adams. (Bell and Sons.j)— 
is book, though small in size as compared with many law-books, is 


1 compendious and reliable treatise on the law relating to trade- 
vork for the professional lawyer, we can truthfully say 
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¢hat it contains nearly every important case upon this subject in the 
body of the book, and to each case the author adds remarks of his own 
upon the principles that it contains. But like most books upon one 
small and technical branch of law, it can never hope for any extensive 
circulation. Asa general rule, such a work as the present is little more 
than an expanded digest with notes. To the actual reports themselves 
nine lawyers out of ten will refer. The few principles upon which this 
modern branch of law is based are intelligible and simple, but they are 
interesting solely from a legal point of view. The litigation which has 
been the means of creating any law upon this subject consists more or less 


of questions as to whether the facts of each particular case fall within 


the general principles referable to trade-marks which are also neces- 
5 i 


sarily subsidiary to the geueral principles of Law and Equity. Mr. 
Adams defines a trade-mark as “any symbol, or mark, or name, 
or other indication which, when affixed to goods offered for 
sale in the market, would convey to the minds of purchasers | 
the impression that those goods were the manufacture of some | 
person, oF firm, cr some particular place.” This is rather a 
Joose definition, for itis by no means necessary that tho goods should | 
be for sale, nor that they are manufactured. A trade-mark is, in fact, 
a symbol or sign that some article possesses a particular character. | 
Since such an article from this character gains an additional value, the 


Courts have come to look upon this symbol as a right inherent in this 
particular article, and as such to be protected in the interests of the | 
and the public who use the article. The | 


owner of the article 
name is one 


only question which then arises is, whether the | 
publici juris, or whether the owner of the article comes before | 
the Court with clean hands, and other questions of a like nature. | 
For example, the word “Glenfield” appended to a certain kind of | 
starch, and used for a length of time, being a name which, from the | 
smallness of the place and other circumstances, had clearly become an 
individual and distinctive title, has been considered as coming within 
the protection accorded by the law to legal trade-marks. But when A 
called his sugar beetroot sugar, 4nd some years afterwards B did the 
same, it was decided that all the world, if they made sugar out of 
beetroot, had a perfect right to call it by its proper and general name, 
beetroot sugar. This is, on the whole, a branch of the law which, as 
at present existing, works fairly, and is conducive of benefit to the 


public and to traders. 

Argus Fairbairn. By Henry Jackson, Author of “ Gilbert Rugge,” &c. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a story told with some power, in applica- | 
tion of the text that men’s pleasant vices are made the whips to scourge | 
Argus Fairbairn is the illegitimate son of a man of wealth 

The father’s sin is not such that it should be reckoned of 
the most aggravated kind. He is eager to right, as far as he can, the 
woman whom he has wronged. He is anxious to be not only just, but 
generous to his son. But for the one fault of his life, he might have 
been counted an honourable man and without reproach. But that one | 
fault, and all the evil which comes from it, is as a plague-spot that can- 
not be healed. The Nemesis of wrong follows him with an unrelenting 
hate. His mother’s life is shortened by the fierce altercation which 
follows when he finds that she has discovered his wrong-doing, and in 
her anxiety for his prospects has hindered him from repairing it. The 
secret becomes known in after-years to the faultless woman whom he | 
has won as his wife, and the discovery is a dreadful blow to the 
Tho son grows up, 


them with. 
and station. 


love and trust which had before been unbroken. 
full of hatred and seorn of the unknown man who had wronged his 


mother, and when at last he finds him, turns away in anger and disgust. 
All this is told in an effective way, which would, however, have been 
more effective had the story been somewhat compressed. The plotis 
powerfully and dramatically conceived, nor can we blame the author, 
considering the moral that he proposes to enforee, if it is painful and 
gloomy. Even about the bitter end of all, though it does not follow 
by any necessity from what has gone before, there is a certain tragical 
propriety. Of all the characters in the book, Lady Severne, the wrong- 
loer’s wife, is the most skilfully drawn, as it is certainly the most 
Professor Meadows and his daughter Melusina we consider 
They remind us not very pleasantly of Captain 


attractive. 
the least suecessful. 
Costigan and his daughter. 

SCHOOL-BoOKS.—We have to notice the third and concluding volume 


of the very useful w ork, tho Abridgmeut of Professor Co nington'’s 





Virgil, by Mr. H. Nettleship, M.A., and Wilhelm Wagnor, Ph. D. ( Whit- 
taker, Bell, and Sons).—This volume contains books v.-xii. of the 
Enid. For the purposes of a school-book the abridgment may claim 


to be even more useful than tho original, it being supposed, of course, 
After all, the exercise o 


that the latter is in the teacher's hands. 


ju 


ment in the abridgment and the use of smaller type make the 
‘rence between the two less than might be thought. We cannot 
help regretting that the notes are not put together at the end, instead 








ofat the bottom of each page. Few things are more annoying toa 
teacher than the hurried attempt of his scholar to glean from the notes 
a8 he goes on what he ought to have learnt before. ——We are glad to find 
that Mr. C. Green agrees with our opinion in this respect, and has car- 
=n Ee oo eae ° <n il . 

fied it into practice in his very elegant 


of Aristophanes (Longmans). 


and useful edition of the Pear 
Another wise thing that he has done 


a3 been to expurgate the texi. It is all very well to talk abou 


Soe crime of mutilating a great classic, 


| first reading-book. 


and so forth, but to read th 


| Aristophanes as he stands is now simply impossible, whatever it 
Mr. Green's notes are sufficiently 
Pro- 


mzy have been to our ancestors. 
copious, and as far as our examination has gone, satisfactory. 
| fessor Campbell, of St. Andrew’s, edits for the * Ciarendon Press Series 
Sophocles: the Text of the Seven Plays (Clarendon Press). The 
well-known Rugby Series of “Scenes from Euripides” is continued 
by the L£lectra, by A. Sidgwick (Rivingtons). The Second Easy 
Latin Book, by the Rev. Edmund Fowle (Longman), is a sequel to a 
work of the same title, published some little time ago. It is constructed 
Short passages from 











on the principle of giving very copious help. 
Cwsar, Ovid, &e., are taken to pieces, and arranged grammatically ; 
This is the 


explanations are given, and handy vocabularies are added, 
modern system; whether it is suited to the minds of boys as they are 
now developed, or whether their development adapts itself to the new 
system, we cannot determine, but it is very different from that in 
which in our fathers’ day we ourselves were taught. Then a boy was 
turned loose, so to speak, with his Latin author and his dictionary, and 
had to find his way as he best could. One thing must be noted, 
that the scientifically arranged dictionaries of the present day are 
terrible labyrinths for boys, who do not get at the meaning which they 
practically want. Mr. Fowle’s method looks as if it wero worth trying ; 
and he brings forward, we see, high testimonials to the value of his 
A Primary English Grammar, by Theophilus D, 
Hall (Murray), belongs to “ Dr, William Smith's English Course.” Mr. 
Hall departs from the usual course in making five cases. In the sentence 
“Give the dog a bone,” he would say that the word dog is in the 
dative, and would not account for it by the usual explanation that the 
preposition “to” is omitted. Wo think that he is right. But is it not 
possible to simplify the labour of those unfortunates who have to learn 
in their English grammar about a possessive and an objective, andin 
their Latin about a genitive and an accusative case? Mr, Hall’s seems 
a very sensible little book. We have to notice two plays of Shake- 
speare’s, Love's Labour Lost and All's Well that Eads Well, edited. 
with notes, by tho Rev. John Hunter (Longmans); also Shake- 
speare’s Tragedy of King Richard II, edited by the Rev. D, 
Morris, B.A. (Collins), and, belonging to the “Rugby Series,’ 
Hanlet, Prince of Denmark, edited by the Rev. Charles E. 
Moberly (Rivingtons). We are beginning at last to honour Shake- 
speare as much in our schools as the Romans did Virgil and 
Mr. Hunter also edits Zhe Fisth Book of Milton's 
In History we have an Analysis of Roman 





” 








Horace in theirs. 
Paradise Lost (Longmans). 
History, by William C. Pearce (Longmans), the result, we should say, 
of careful and intelligent study of the best authorities on this subject. 
—A Compendium of English History, by Herbert R. Clinton, is also a 
useful work which the author by some judicious quotation has saved 
from the dullness of a mere catalogue of events, names, and dates.—-- 
With this may be appropriately joined Zhe British Constitution and 
Government, by Frederick Wieks (Collings and Appleton ; Hamilton and 
Adams).——-Of French Class-books, we have the Eton French Grammar 
and Exercise Book, by ¥F. Tarver, M.A. (Longman), “a new and com- 
plete edition ”; and a “ second edition, revised and enlarged,” of the W'e/- 
lington College French Primer, by H. W. Eve, M.A., and F. de Bandiss 
(Nutt).—~The Practical Linguist, French, by D. Nasmith, 2 vols. (Nutt), 
The author asks 





belongs to a series which has achieved some success. 
why are eight or twelve years spent in the study of Latin or Greek, 
with the result that no student can speak them, few write either cor- 
rectly, and many fail even to read them with ease, while far less time 
given to French and German produces results far more satisfactory. 
He sees the answer in the difference of method in teaching. We learn 
the classical languages artificially through books, modern languages 
n is to help this natural method by 





naturally through talk ; his own a 
giving it order and principle. With much of 

Ye are convinced, in the first place, that Latin and Greek are 
W l, in t 


his argument we cannot 
agree. 
much harder to learn than French and German. Mr, Nasmith’s argument 
would go to prove that all languages are equally easy or equally difli- 
cult. Yet it is notorious that Russian is extraordinarily lard to acquire, 
A Roman child, he says, was not more backward than an English one. 
It is very likely that there was a much greater 
(which we have to 


How does he know it? 
difference between colloquial and literary Latin 
learn) than exists in any modern language. Is it not a fact that 
German ohildren are some time in acquiring the proper order of 
And tho order is not the least of our difficulties in Latin. 





words ? 
A volume of Forty Progressive Evercises complete the Frene 
Doubtless, however, Mr. Nasmith’s volumes deserve the 
i Would he give us “* , 


save the poor wretches wl 





the series. 
title of * pri 


nd Greek, a: 


iH 
Latin a all, 
that language, half their eight or twelve years ?——We have also to 
notices Llachette’s Children’s Own French Book, by the Rev. P. H. Ern 

Brette, B.D., and Gustave Masson, B.A. ( Hachette Evercices sur les 
Formes Idiomatiques Compar s Bué (Hachette 
sents the novel feature of having the French and English portions in 
Armitage, M.A. (Nutt 

s Middle-( 


practical 


aiter 


*tical linguist.” 












. » Sad hie} . 
€es, pardt , Woich pre- 


distinet volumes; ul French Gram nar, by F. 






some elegant little volumes entitled * Contanseau’ iss French 


Series ” (Longmans), of which we have tie / French Reader aud A 
French Delectus before us; and a Aey to the Prench Genders, by A. W. 
I bul t ' still leaving 


——lu German we 
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have A Compendious German Grammar, by William D. Whitney | 
(Macmillan); A Practical Grammar, with Elementary | 
German Reader, by Julius Maier (Collins); German Studies, by 
A. Havet and Gustave Schrumpf (Simpkin and Marshall); A Ger- 
man Class-Book fur Beginners, by Charles Fischer-Fischart, “a 
fourth edition, revised ” (Oliver and Boyd); A New Guide 
to German Conversation, by L. Pylodet (Macmillan); and German 
Composition, English into German, by Alfred G. Havet and A. L. Becker | 
(Simpkin and Marshall), In the domain of Science we have to notice | 
Physical Geography, by John Young, M.D, (Collins), which belongs to an 
“ Advanced Science Series,” and is a very complete manual. “I have 
endeavoured,” says the author in his preface, “to give greater continuity | 
to the geological argument than is usual in books on physical geo- 
graphy.” Three sections of the first chapter accordingly treat of the | 
“Composition of the Earth’s Crust,” “Rocks,” and “Rudimentary | 
Strata,” and the topic is introduced in other places. At what may be | 
called the opposite pole of the subject we have an interesting chapter 
on “Tho History and Distribution of Man.”——9On a much smaller scale, | 
is Elementary Physical Geography, by R. A. Proctor (Cassell), written n | 
in the lucid and interesting style which is characteristic of this author. 
Animal Physiology, by John Cleland, M. D. Ceaten § is another of | 


German 











Messrs. Collins’s “ Advanced Science Series.” subject, 
we also have Lilements of Animal Physiology, by pre Angell 
(Collins); the Student’s Class-Book of Animal Physiology, by | 


T. Austin Bullock, LL.D. (Relfe).——In the series of 
Primers ” (Macmillan), we have Professor 

and on the same subject, First Book of Geology, by William 8. Davis | 
(Collins). Under the title of “Science Simplified,” a writer who in | 
another capacity has contributed to the amusement and, let us hope, to | 
the instruction of many, and who is not unpractised in literature, Pro- | 
fessor Pepper, sends out four manuals, Electricity, Light, 
and Chemistry. One most important element in these manuals is of | 


Vath? 
Geikie ; 


Geology, by 





Magnetism, 
course the copious instruction which they afford in experiments, of | 
which few men are so competent to write as the author. —— We have | 
also to notice Znorganic Chemistry, by Dr. W. B. Kemshead (Collins); | 
Outlines of Natural History, by WH. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D. (Blackwood) ; | 
An Easy Introduction to Chemistry, edited by the Rey. Arthur Rigg, | 
M.A. (Rivingtons) ; A Mechanical Text- Book, by W. TL. McC. Rankine | 
and E. F, Bamber (Griffin) ; and Mechanies, by A. I. Sketehley (Murby). | 
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Locker (F.), London Lyrics, 1200....ccccccscsvescsccosscccnseccevceenseces (Isbister & Co.) 6/0 | 
Lytton (Lord), My Novel. vol 2, Kne bworth “Baition, er Svo ..(Routledge) 3/6 


sane Labour, 8vo (Murray) 5/0 | 
(Bemrose & Sons) 1/6 | 
(King & Co.) 9/0} 
(King & Co) 7/6 | 
| 
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Macduff (J. R.), Stories of Bethlehem, Cr 8VO.se.se.cesseeeeseees oss .(Nisbet) 2/6 | 
Marryat (Captain), Newton Forster, 120 .......sccesceereesees “(BR yutledge) 2/0 
Max Wild, the Merchant's Son, and other Stories, feap DY ncxsacsecend (Nimmo) 2/0 


Mermillod(Mgr.),Onthe Supernatural Life,trans. by LadyHe rber (WwW ashbourne) 5,0 | 
Morley (J.), Struggle for National Education, 8yo (Chapman & Hall) 3/0 
Nevin (W.), The Jesuits, and other Essays, feap SVO .....s.se0e08 (Washbourne) 2/6 | | 
Odger (N.), Glance at the Bible, 12mo (Haughton & Co.) 1/6 | 
Oliphant (Mrs.), For Love and Life, 3 vols er 8v Cn & Blackett) 31/6 | 
Palmer (E. H.), Grammar of Arabic Language, Svo 







. H. Allen & Co.) 18/0 
Reynolds (J. E.), Six Lect. on Experimental Chemistry ttisae ge s, Foster, &Co.) 3/6 
Saphir (A.), Christ and the Cbureh, Sermons on Apc stolie Commission (Nisbet) 6/0 | 
Sapbir (A.), Christ Crucified, Lectures on Corinthians, er Svo. wee(Nisbet) 3/6 
Saphir (A.), Lord's Prayer, Lectures, Cr 8V0 1... ...cccesssereeeeesees (Nisbet) 5/0 | 
Seymour (M.H.), Defence of the Charge of Bp. of Bath & Wells (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 | 
Smith (R. B.), Mohammed & Mo hammedanism. Lee, at R. Inst. (Smith& Elder) 6/0 
Smith (Dr. W.), Historical Atlas of Ancient pinta k part 4, folio(Murray) 21/9 | 
Songs of Two Worlds. Second Series, 12mo , ..(King & Co.) 5/0 
Spon’s Dictionary of Engineering, Division 8, roy. 8V0 .......cccceseseeereeees (Spon) 13/6 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Flashes of Thought, 1, 00 ¢ ‘hoice Extrac s(Passmore&Co) 5/0} 
Stevenson (D.), On the Reclamation & Protection of Agricultural Land (Black) 4/6 
Stewart (J.), Home and Class Book of Arithmetical Questions, er 8vo (Bean) 1/6 





















Street (G. E.), Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages, 8¥0  .....s.ssece+ (Murray) 26/0 
Strutt (BE). Curate and the Rector, 12mo ..,...... watieos (Routledge) 3/6 
Todhunter (1.), Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry, c 8vo...(Maecmillun) 7/6 
Tolstoy (Count A.), Prince Serebrenni, 2 vols cr 8vo seeeeee(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 








Vergil, Georgics, with English Notes by H. M. Wilkins, cr 8vo......(Longman) 4/6 } 
Waiting for Tidings, by Author of * White and Black,” 3 vols er 8vo(King & Co.) 31/6 | 
Wetherell (E.), Queechy, 12mo, 3/6; Wide, Wide World, 12mo ...(Routledge) 3/6 | 
Yonge, Script. Readings,—Kivgs & Prophets, 1/6; with Comments (Macmillan) 3/6 | 


* Science 


additional chapte rs, restored from the first edition ; 
| of Europe,’ 


}| PUCK on PEGASUS. 


‘CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


Mr. Swinburne’s New Poem. 


BOTH WEL _L, 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


In One Volume crown Syo. 





Will be peated early next month, 


MR. SWINBURNE’S OTHER WORKS, rr 


|SWINBURNE’S CHASTELARD. New 
Edition, price 7s. 


SWINBURNE’S POEMS and BALLADS. New Edition, 
price 9s. 

| SWINBURNE’S NOTES on his POEMS, and on the 
REVIEWS of THEM. Price ls. 


|SWINBURNE’S QUEEN MOTHER 


New Edition, price 5s. 


|'SWINBURNE’S ATALANTA 


Edition, price 6s. 
SWINBURNE’S SONG of ITALY. Price 3s 6d. 
SWINBURNE’S WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essay, 


With fac-simile Paintings, Coloured by Hand, after ae Drawings by Blake and 
his Wife. 8vo, price lés. 


A Tragedy. 


and ROSAMOND. 


in CALYDON. New 








Mr. O’S honainenee* s Poems. 
MUSIC and MOONLIGHT: Poems and Songs. By Arthur 


O'SHAUGHNESSY, Author of “An Epic of Women.” Feap. Svo, cloth extra, 736d 

“It is difficult to say which is more exquisite, the technical perfection of strue- 
ture and melody, or the delicate pathos of thought. Mr. O'Shaughnessy wil} 
enrich our literature with some of the very best songs written in our generation,’ 
_— Aca demy. 

‘The poet has put his soul into his work. 
| thet already stands high.’’—Sunday Times. 

“ By its many beauties of versification, style, and genuine poetic feeling, it cannot 

fail to charm a wide circle."—E.caminer. 


The Old Dramatists. 
BEN JONSON’S WORKS. With Notes, Critical and 


Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD, Edited by 
Culone] CUNNINGHAM. Complete in 3 vols. crown Syo, cloth extra, 6s each. 


| CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE’S WORKS: including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. 
Crown 8vyo, cloth extra, 6s, 


| PHILIP MASSINGER’S PLAYS. From Gifford’s Text” 
With the Addition of the Tragedy of “ Believe as You List.” Envlited by 
Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown Syo, cloth extra, 6s. 








This volume will enbance a reputation 


The Famous Fraser Portraits. 
| MACLISE’S GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS LIFERARY 
CHARACTERS. With Notes by the late WILLIAM Magtnn, LL.D. lited, 
with copious No:es, by WILLIAM Bares, B.A. 83 most Characteristic P a te, 
now first issued complete. Demy 4to, over 400 pages, cloth gilt and gilt eliges, 





31s €d. 
‘* Most interesting.”"—Saturday Review, 
“ Not possible to imagine a more elegant addition to a drawing-room table.” —/'au 


“One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature ."—7éimes. 
“ Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not uniitly be removed 
from the drawing-room to the library."—Spectator. 


CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in 
Two Series: the First from 1835 to 1845; the Second from 1844 to 1853. A 
Gathering of the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, 
A'Beckett, Robert Brough, &c. With 2.000 Woodeuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &e. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 153; or separately, 7s 6d per volume. 


Ruskin and Cruikshank. 
GERMAN POPULARSTORIES. Collected by the Brothers 


Griam, and Translated by Epocar TAYLOR. Edited by JouN Ruskin, With 
22 Illustrations after the inimitable Designs of George Cruikshank Both 
Series complete. Square crown 8vo, 6s 6d; gilt leaves, 7s 6d. 


HOGARTH’S WORKS: with Life and Anecdotal Descrip- 
tions of the Pictures. By JOHN IRELAND and JoHN Nicuots. The Work 
includes 150 Engravings, reduced in exact fac-simile of the Original Plates, 
Specimens of which have now become very scarce. The whole in Tiree Series, 
Svo, cloth gilt, 22s 6d. Each series is, however, complete in itse!f, and is sold 
separately at 7s 6d. 


MARY and CHARLES LAMB: their Poems, Letters, and 
Remains. Now first collected, with Reminiscences and Notes, by W. CAREW 
HAzuitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist. Fac-similes of the Title-Pages 
of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, Fac-simile of a Page 
of the Original MS. of the * Essay on Roast Pig,” and numerous Illustrations 
of Lamb's Favourite Haunts in London and the Suburbs. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 10s 6d; large-paper copies, 21s. 


MADRE NATURA versus the MOLOCH of FASHION. 
By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth Edition, 
revised and corrected, Cloth extra gilt, red edges, 2s 6d. 


|'HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW’S PROSE 
W ORKS, Complete, including his Stories and Essays, “ Outre-Mer,” | » Hy- 
perion,” * Kavanagh,” Driftwood,” “On the Poets and Poetry of Europe,” now 
for the first time ‘collected. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Author of 
“Tennysoniana.” With Portrait and Illustrations, drawn by Valentine W- 
Bromley. 800 pages, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 64. 

*,* The reader will find the present edition of Longfellow’ s Prose Writings by 
far “the most complete ever issued in this country. ‘“ Outre-Mer ” contains two 
while * The Poets and Poetry 
and the little collection of Sketches entitled “ Driftwood,” are now first 
introduced to the English public. 

SEVENTH EDITION of 
By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Profusely illustrated by the late John Leech, H. K. Browne, Sir Noel Paton, 
John Millais, John Teuniel, Richard Doyle, Miss Ellen Edwards, and other 
artists. A New Edition (the SEVENTH), crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, pr ice 58; 
or gilt edges, 6s. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, W. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


SOCIETY, 


FOUNDED 1836. 


TRUSTEES. 


Tho Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. ; ; 
The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


Sir THOMAS TILSON. 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancory. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


| 


Directors. 
Bacon, the Hon. Sir James, Vice-Chancellor. GrerENE, T. Wenn, Esq., Q.C. 
BaGGAtay, Sir Ricwarp, Q.C., M.P., Attorney-General. Grecory, Grorce Burrow, Esq., M.P. 
BeaMont, JAMES, Esq. Lamp, GrorGe, Esq. 
BiakE, Frepx. Jonny, Esq. Minis, Ricwarp, Esq. 
Caruisie, WiLLtAM Tuos., Esq. | Pemnerton, E. Leicu, Esq. 
Curcnester, J. H. R., Esq. Rivet, Sir W. Bucuanan, Bart. 
Cookson, W. SrricKLanp, Esq. Sairn, The Right Hon. Sir Monracur E. 
Dart, Joseru Henry, Esq. | TiLson, Sir THomas. 
DEANE, JAMES ParKER, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. | Witurams, C. Rernoxps, Esq. 
De Gex, Joun P., Esq., Q.C. Witiiams, WititaM, Esq. 
Fotett, Ropert Baty, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. Younc, Heyry Tuomas, Esq. 
FRERE, BARTLE J. LAURIE, Esq. | 

AvuDITors. 


For the Proprietors. 
Artacr Kexewicn, Esq. 
Cuas. Harrison, Jun., Esq. 


For the Assured. 
Kenyon C. S. Parker, Esq. 
James Biren Kewry, Esq. 


Soricrtors.—Messrs. Domvitie, LAWRENCE, and GRanmAM. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


principles known to Actuaries, 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 


The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





A NEW EDITION OF PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Divisions. 
In royal 8vo, price 5s, Picture Wrapper, the FIRST PART (or Division) of 


THE FLOWERING PLANTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


Including the Grasses, Sedges, and Ferns, and their allies, the Club Mosses, Pepper- 
wort, and Horsetails. 


By ANNE PRATT. 
With Twenty-eight Pages of Plates printed in Colours. 


, The Plates have been recoloured from Nature, where necessary; and the printing 
in colours most carefully attended to. Each Second Division will complete a 
Volume, with iis perfect Index. and each Division will contain from Twenty to 
Thirty Coloured Plates. The Work, when complete, will contain 319 Plates. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Strect, Strand. 


The Cheapest and most Attractive Monthly Magazine issued in England and 
America is *SCRIBNER’S MON THLY MAGAZINE.” 


COMMENCEMENT OF A N&w VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling, Picture Cover, post free, 1s 2d. 


J > - _ >? ’ rr, al 
SCRIBNER’S MONTILY. 
Part. L, fully Illustrated. 
CONTENTS, 

VICTORIAN Ports. ALFRED TENNYSON. 
The District School. Poem. F. Taylor. |The Co-Edueation of the White and 
Southern Mountain Rambles: in Tennes- Coloured Races. W. H. Ruffner. 

see, Georgia, and South Carolina. At Last. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Edward King. The Bricklayers. G. H. Parnes. 
Adina. Henry James, Jr. The Doctor's Wife. R. H. D. 
The Silver Desert. J. Schumacher. | Topics of the Time. 
A Song of May. Poem. Wyeth. The Old Cabinet. A Crooked Line— 
The Mysterious Island. Chap. 1V. Jules | “The Woodspurge.” 
. Verne. Home and Society. 
Katherine Earle. Adeline Trafton. Culture and Progress. 
The New Homes of New York. Nature and Science. 
Relenting. Poem. Louisa Bushnell. Etchings. Illustrated. 
Over Sea. John Johns. 
In demy 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt 
NOW READY, the FIRST VOLUME of the NEW SERIES of 
* SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY.” 
With Hundreds of Illustrations, &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman. 








REMATION SOCIETY.—Cremation having now been per- 
formed with perfect success, a Society has been constituted on the basis of the 
following Declaration, which has been influentially signed :— 

We disapprove the present custom of Burying the Dead, and desire to substitute 
some mode which shall rapidly resolve the body into its component elements, by a 
ene which cannot offend the living, and shall render the remains absolutely 
noouous. Until some better method is devised, we desire to adopt that usually 

nown as Cremation.” 

All persons desirous of joining the Society or of promoting its objects are 
requested to send their names to the Secretary, WM. EASSIE, Esq., C.E. 

1 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. CXVIIL., 
for APRIL, is now ready, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 

5. ASPECTS OF THE 
LABOUR QUESTION. 

6. THk ELectTRIC TELEGRAPH 

7. Toe New PARLIAMENT 

8. Davip LIVINGSTONE, 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


1. AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. AGRICULTURAL 

2. Tne ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

3. THE PROSPECTS OF PERSIA. 

4. PROVISION FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP IN 
LARGE Towns. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the NATURE of MAN. By Thomas 
Best WOODWARD. 

CONTENTS :—Christian Doctrine as Exemplifled in Human Nature—The Moral, 
Intellectual, and Physical Natures of Man Explained in their Unity—The Nature 
of “Mind” shown in Outline—Psychology, Metaphysics, and Physiology: how 
Related to each other—Observations upon Positivism and the Sensuous Philo- 
sophies in Relation to Human Nature—Man in his Totality—An Outline of a 
Philosophy of Life. 

The FARMERS’ LOCK-OUT. 

The REVOLT of the FIELD: a Sketch of the Rise and 
Progress of the Movement among the Agricultural Labourers. By ArTius 
CLAYDEN. Just published, price 3s 6d. 

“A very interesting account...... both graphic and full of information."—Zvraminer. 

“It abounds in excellent suggestions."—S/andard. 

“Tt is a very full and interesting sketch.”—Daily Neirs. 

“ We cordially recommend this little volume...... The book is admirable, both in 
matter and manner.”"—Observer. 

“A volume curiously full of interest and instruction."—Zeho. 


New Volume of the Theological and Philosophical Library 
In royal 8vo, pp. 834, handsomely bound, with red edges. 


CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS: a Text-Book for Academical 
Instruction and Private Study. By J. J. VAN OOsTERZzEE, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Utrecht. Translated by J. WATSON WATSON, 
B.A., Vicar of Newburgh, Lancashire, and M.J. Evans, B.A. The Subscription 
price will be 15s 6d, to be paid before May 1, on which date it will be issued to 
the public at the price of 21s. Tue Work is now ready for Subscribers 


Second Edition, in large crown 8vo, price 10s 64. 

LIFE, WANDERINGS, and LABOURS in EASTERN 
AFRICA. By CHARLES NEw, of the Livingstone Search Expedition. With 
Map, Portrait of the Author, and Llustrations. 

“Tho book is one of sterling value and great interest."—British Quarterly Review 


AN OUTLINE STUDY of MAN;; or, the Mind and Body 
in One System, With Illustrative Diagrams, By MARK Hopkins, D.D, LL.D, 
Author of “ Lectures on Moral Science,” &c. Crown 8vo, 75 6a 

“ An interesting series of lectures, The subject is pursued with originality.” — 

Examiner. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 





27 AND 21 PATERNOSTER Row 





ATURAL SC TER CE receives atten- | 

C. H. LAKE'S School not less 

Jassics and Mathematics. <A limited 

number of Pupils (resident), Superior references. 
ow ithernden,” Caterham, Sarrey. 












LADY, the wife of a French gentleman 
of the medical profession, gives LI ESSONS in 


LITERATU RE and LANGUAGES, English, French, | | 


German, and Spanish. Lately returned from abroad. 
Adiiress by letter only, “L. F. E.,’, 27 South 
Park, Hampstead, N.W. 
LADY wishes to RECEIVE 
family a few YOUNG CHILDREN, to educate 
with her own. 
For particulars and terms address Mrs, GEORGE 
MACDONALD, The Retreat, Hammersmith, Ww. 


L" AMINGTON COLLEGE. — The 
next Term commences on May the 8 ‘| There 


are Scholarships at the College and to the Universi- 












ties. The Terms of the Boarding House are 70 and 80 | 
Guineas; for sons of Profe mal men, 10 guineas 
less. These charges include the College Fees.—For 


Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev, JOSEPH WOOD, 
the Head Master; or to the Rev. J. 8S. RUDDACH 
Chaplain and House Master. 
ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE, 
Head Master—Herrert M M.A. 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, | 





ANGTON, 





tenable at the School and at Oxford 
The NEXT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, 
MAY 7th. 


_ Apply to the HE AD MASTER. 


ad INDIA OFFICE, 15th April, 1874. _ 

e SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA 
in COUNCIL, 

WO YOUNG MEN will be selected 


By ORDER of th 








Z in November next. to be trained and educated 
for the FOREST SERVICE of ‘tins 

The course of training 1 instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in | Germany lasts for 
















two years and a h lf pre 
students for India at the en 
tary of State will contri ibute 
yearly, towards the exy ‘ 
candidates as are fay 
structors. In addition 
passed under a Forester i 
The salary wil! be at year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,910 a year 
Applicants must be na l-born Briti 
above seventeen and under twenty-two ye 
and unmarried, : ‘ 
Persons intending 


to the departure of the 

d the Secre- 
£50 halt- 
of such 
their in- 
must be 





first £30 





sh subjects, 


irs Of age, 








to become candidates should at 





once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, 
India Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and 





certificates required must be sent to the India Office 
before the 13th of October next. 


= : MALLET. 
] EDSTE ADS” and BE DDING. 


LOUIS 


—WILLIAM S. BURTON has ON SHOW a vi ry 
large assortment of TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
CHILDREN'S COTS, &e. 15° patterns fixed for in- 
spection. All of hest make and i — quality. 









fal 





Bedsteads (folding) mile | 
Redsteads (dovetail joint “from 15”) 
Bedsteads (ornamenta!) .,. weeefrom 200 


from 186 
ng rated Bedsteads, 


Cots 
Iron Folding ¢ ‘hair Bedsteads. 
&c., in every variety. 


JEDDING MANUF AC TURED on the | 


Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S 
BURTON 






























For Bedsteads, Width— if.-Gin| 5ft, 
Cs.d £s.d 

Best Straw Palliasses ........0-sseee++ ‘ .|. 16 0), 18 
Best French Alva Mattresses . 12 6.176). 18 6 
Coloured Wool ditto ... om on 8.8 PF. 
Best Brown Wool ditto. yl 3 .jL13 6117. 
Good White Wool ditto... eel 11 6/2 6 6/212. 
Extra Super ditto., 210 .j3 13 .j/4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto 2263 3./3 9. 
Extra Super ditto ,..... ee 2: we a 
German Spring... 210 ./3 8 314. 
Super ditto, Hair Stuffing B54 TELA. 
French Mattress for use over in SS i Tt 9 . 

Extra Super ditto... 863 12 64 

Beds, Poultry, at 1s y Msi 7. eee 

Best Grey Goose, at 2s 6d pe ' 31265 10 6 6 
Do. Best White do., at 38 6d per ib4 15 7 3.6 3. 
Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 145; ste m 6s to 


ankets, 


om Is 


29s 64; Down Pillows. 





Counterpanes, and Sheets 


ILLIAM 


General Furnishing 


BURTON, 
ymnmMonger, by appoint- 
les,sends a Cat 2logue, 
containing upwards of 850 st his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of F sand P ans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, dd 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & ¢ Rowman ! Street; 4, 5, &@6 Perry's 


W. 

















and 1 Newman Yard, L rhe cost of de ao 
ing goods to the m rts of the United 
er omaha railway i H AM Ss. BU RTON 
will always ondertake mall fix ced rate. 
PEOPLE LIVE LONG 


|: JEW 

ENOUGH to die 
one or other of the diseases } 
which are not the inevit ub] 
period. Thousands an 
their youth, in consequence o 
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They eariy yield to 
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duced in the 











jir-t instance by negl 

living machine, should perforn 
perfect regularity; this i 
therefore, most im} 






the state of the stom 
medicine has such deserve 
LilLLs, for preserving 

eusuring long life. Sold by 
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Av ANSION HOUSE BEN 
FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 

Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY 

the QUEEN, who contributes £1,000 ; 
| And H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, who qubserthes 
£500. 

| The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, 
Chairman. 

Ata PUBLIC MEETING held in the Egyptian Hall 
| of the Mansion House, on Tuesday, April l4th, 1874— 
the Right Hon. the Lorp MAyor in the chair—the 
| following resolutions were unanimously carried :— 
Proposed by the Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF SALIS- 
nuRY (Secretary of State for India), and seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lord LAWRENCE, G.C.13.:—" That this 
meeting is convinced that the distress which prevails | 
in certain districts in the Provinces of Bengal and 
| Behar is severe and wide-spread, and certain to con- | 
| tinue for many months. It therefore appeals to the 
people of England to come forward and assist in the 
efforts which the Government of India are making to 
| meet the calamity and save human life.” 

Proposed by Professor FAWCETT, and seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY :—* That 
this meeting, fully impressed with the necessity y of con- 
| tinued exertion to augment the means of charitable 

relief in the famine-stricken districts, pledges itself to | 
support the efforts of the Mansion House Executive | 
| Relief Committee to r aise further subscriptions, and is | 
strongly of opinion that this Committee should not 
relax in its appeals to the public. 

Proposed by Mr, C, MEENEESHEYA, and seconded by | 
| Mr. ARBUTHNOT: ‘That the best thanks of this meet- | 
ing be given tothe Right. Hon, the Loxv Mayon for his | 
conduct in the chair. 

The funds subscribed will he de 
tion of distress which cannot easily be r 
Governmental interference. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Lonp MAYor, 
or the following Banks:—The Imperial Bank, Loth- | 
bary, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard 
Stre rs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. 
Herri arquhar, and Co., St. James's Street, S.W.; 
anc id National Bank of Indi 1, SO King William Street. 

sh —— should be made in the Office of the 

, atthe | 
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roted to the allevia- 
ached by | 































Pi rivate Secretary to the Lorp MAYor (Mr. Vine 
Mansion Iouse, JOHN R.S. VINE. Secretary. 
April 24, 1874. G. J. W. WINZAR, Cashier. 
RTISTSY GENERAL BENEVO- 
i LENT prod id, Clo for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Artists Widows a Orphans. President, 
Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. Sie HENRY JAMES, 
Q.C., M.P., will preside at a Dinner », to be held at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, on SATURDAY, the 9th 
of May, at SLX OCCLOCK. in aid of the Funds of this 
Institution. ‘The cost of the Dinner, including Wines, | 











£14s. Tickets can be obtained from the Stewards or 
Officers of the Society, who als» will re e notice of | 
Donations, to be announced at the Dinner, 


JOUN EVERETT MILLAIS. R.A., Hon, Secretary. | 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assista nt-Seeretary, 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 


HE SOCIETY of 

WATER - COLOURS.—The 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall 

Mal! East. From till 7. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


FINE-ART GALLERY. 
—On VIEW, PERMANENT FAO-SIMILES, | 
Prinis from the Works of the Great Masters, in the 
Continental and Home Galleries, 36 Rathbone Place 
(next to Winsor and Newton's). 


- jo SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on | 
VIEW, from Ten till Five. A spacious platform has 
been erected, so that Visitors now have au unimpeded 
of the Picture.—398 Old Bond Street.—Admit- 


tance, Is. | 
ae cael | 


YOUND> "the WORL D ‘with W. 

W SIMPSON, being Pictures from the four Quar- | 
ters of the Globe, by a Special Artist —-BURLING TON 
GALLERY, 191 Piceadilly. Open from ly to6, Ad- 
mission, including Catalogue, Is. 





PAINTERS in 
SEVENTIETH | 


UTOTYPE 


} 


~ 





by NIC OLL, Secshant Clothier to the 
Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter, 114, 116, 11s, 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Lon “i ; 10 Mosley 
Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 39 New 
Street, Birmingham, 
THE SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1874. 
T H. J. NICOLL’S several Establishments will be | 
F found the Choicest Productions of West-End 
Taste and Style. 
y™ GENTLEMEN.—Evening and Morning Dress 
Suits of the highest tinish and Fashion. 
SPECIALITY. Tweed Sovereign Paletots, Water- 


proof, yet Evaporable, with Improved Pockets (Regis- 
tered, January 7, 1874). Ii with Silk Lapels, Oue 
Guinea each. 

Designs 


a YOUNG GENTLEMEN —Recherché 
in Suits for Younger Boys. and * Regulation 
Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and other great Schools, 
WOR LADIES.—Specialities in Riding Habits, Riding 
Trousers, and Hats. Valking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty of pattern and 
elegance of contiguration. Promeuade Jackets exqui- 
sitely —— 
NICOLL'S LONDON 
Tine gent Street and Cornhill. 
Branches at Mane shester, Liverpool, and Birmins gham. 
NC HOV IES ma ANCHOVY 
PREPARATIONS 
The Original and Superior have been Manufactured 
only by JOHN BURGESS and SO) 
107 SrRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LOND: IN, 
For more than a hundred years, 
your Grocer, but see that you get 
BURGESS and SONS.” 








ADDRESSES are at 
Also Country 





“JOUN 






Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes 


M.P., Lord Mayor, | 


| by all the eminent manufacturers, BRO. 





r. 
| Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


ii. 
RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYsr 
of HIRE, by which the Punetwn Se 


perty of the hirer, though partially ; udopted clap ag 


is carried out on a thoroughly large and lik 
» 
only by themselves _ seale 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
J) repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to PEN 
their own manufacture, although they are as good . 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of wt 
fortes Cramer and Co, have always in stock a oan 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent om 
at any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
ew sag ee on application to either of Cramer 
and Co’s Warerooms in Regent Street, or 
Street, City. ~~ 


PROADWOOD'S PIANOF ORTES.— 

) CRAMERS supply every size of these instry- 
ments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Galiery (largest in Europe), 207 
Regent Street. ” — 


JRARD'S GRAND PIANOFORTES — 


q CRAMERS su pply every size of these instruments 








| on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano. 


forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 





VNOLLARD'S GRAND PIANO- 
J FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE YEARS SYSTEM of 


HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Eur ope), 207 


| and 209 Regent Street 


XYRAND PIANOFORTES— 

WJ CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 4s to £26 58 per quarter, 
Pianoforte Gallery in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 

NOTTAGE PIANOFORTES,— 

J CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 


tion, by the great makers, from £2 12s 6dt 
> Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 


(largest 








ir 





per q 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
INT STREET; and 43 to 46 
CITY 





and 209 Rk 


e , 
M10 RGATE STREET, 








Y OBERT COCKS and Co.’s MUSICAL 

W BOX (the only popular), Capr for the Piano, 
By |. Lienicu (the first he composed), and performed 
by him at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 
and twice encored. Free by post, 24 stamps. 

PJEETHOVEN’S SIX favourite 

) WALTZES, for the Pianoforte, Edited ana 
fingered by Gxo. F, West. 3s each. Mozart's favourite 
Waltzes, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, carefully and effectively 
arrauged by Geo. F. 33 each 


Ms LINDSAY'S S (Mrs . J. W. Bliss) 
Ss ” RED SONGS :—* Bury Thy Sorrow,” 33; 

“In This Hope,” 3s; * Res t, Reap 3 * Alone,” 33; 
*Come +A Me,” 4s; * * da; © Yo _ 

done it unto Me,” > “Too Late,” 4 
* Low at Thy Feet,” 3s; “Oh, Ww hen 1 wilt 

ante Me?” 38, Each post free at half price. 
Sole Publishers, Robert Cocks and Co, 
Burli ngton Street. 


Y ieeeemeaael and INDIAN 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTO RERS TO THE ROYAL 
F 


AMILY, 











Thou Come 
London: 
New 





CARPETS, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


Ww OOD TAPEST 
DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood,in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 

durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
7 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


GLASS 


RY 


25, 26, and 


O SLER’S CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIERS, 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


\ UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the king gdo mm, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpecte | mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, a id 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to la or small families. 
JAY'S 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
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CARSON'S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 









It is especially applicable to 
svOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Owt. Free to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


SOLD IN ALL COLOURS, 
Patterns and Testimonia's sent Post Free. 


Loe 
Bo hh 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGate Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BAcuELOR’s WALK, DUBLIN. 


— JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
sTEEL PENS. 


S0LD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
a WORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 
a a] ny rT y Y 
GLENFIELD STARCI 
Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
L (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquaney aud favour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 

bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
MPROVED ECONOMIC 


and 





COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 


variably adopted in households wheu fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 











7 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 





ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations whick are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
| es EY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


LOSS of HAIR, &c. 

Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
\ R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
1 London, daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of nearly 20 years. 

The PILO POWDER, forthe removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
Spring, 8o often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
Worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 





below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

; Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
‘ Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
tree. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 64; postage 
free, mbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

- eae NEW PATENT. 

4 LASTIC STUCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
w &c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
; bs EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
Y SPRAIN 5, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ng. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





JEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
PYRE’ Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
es tET IC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
Pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, retreshing, 


an tos : z - . te “i 
Sud invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 








XUM 


and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | 


Portman Square), and 18 | 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- | 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN | 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | 


post, on the circumference of the body two inches | 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
P ENNINGTON 3s and 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
| per cent. 
PENNINGTON and 
| Buildings, Loudon, E.C. 


bisa TO INVESTORS, 
| \ ESSRS. KINGSLEY and CO., of 10 
a 





CO.. 3 Royal Exchange 


South Castle Street, Liverpool, invite Capitalists 
to apply for information for investments of a bond 
Jide character only. 

| Messrs. K. and Co. simply act as Commission 

| Brokers for the Public, and whilst they do not either 
offer impossible returns for large or small outlays, 
they give their conscieatious opinions on every query 
placed before them. 

As Messrs. K. and Co. ave perfectly cognizant of the 
| fact that the public have loads of prospectuses of 
bubble companies of all de-criptions placed before 
them. they do not anticipite a very hearty response 
to this Advertisement, but the do hope by strict 
attention to business of an hou 
they willeventuaily secure som? p 
patronage. 

| All business letters sh 

be treated contidentially 


Me 














on of the public's 


vuld be addressed to, and will 
by. 

KINGSLEY and CO., 

10 South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


K INAHAN’S.LL.WHUISKY. 


ibis celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WIIISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfeetly pure, 
some than the finest Cog sramly 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
* KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


ESSKS. DUNVILLE aud CU. are the 
Ly largest holders of Whisky intheworld. Their 
OLD TRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French . &e 
supplied in casks and cases for hoine use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Relfast ; or at their London Odlices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


JURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
*otass. 
| Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark, Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 





Note the red 








[SF onps FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
| ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 


aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted | 


for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


H 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In iarge bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
tow, London, W.C. 


| 
| 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the auman hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 








| Depot, 114 and 116 Southampton I 


eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
| concentrated form and at a lower price. 

\ Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

| Ange! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 

| Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 

| the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

| To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 

| Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon, 


| 
| HeaALtH Lost AND FouND. — After safely 
struggling through the wiuter, multitades will fall 
victims to the throat and chest complaints so common 
in the spring. If the first symptoms receive attention 
and judicious treatment, not ouly will future danger 
be averted, but old ailments will give way, and better 


health will be attained than was enjoyed before the | 





illness. No treatment for safety and certainty of | 
success may be so coutideutly relied upon as that dis- 
covered by Professor Hulloway, whose Pills aud Oint- 


ment always restore the sufferer. While the Pills are 
taken in moderate doses, the Vintment sh 
rubbed upon the skin, near the part aifected, as 
| actively as salt is forced into meat. 


COS | 


ible character that | 


and more whole- 






and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | 


rOLLOWAY'’SOINTMENL& PILLS. | 


tld be well | 


| } ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Ade'aide aud the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
if AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1873 
Income for the past Year .... 
Amount paid on death to Dec t ‘ 
| Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained at the Office, 


DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settiements. Insur- 
| ances effected in all parts of the worid, 

(GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 

VOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 





Secretaries 


aa INSURANCE COMPANY. 
| Established 1397. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Income from Premiums 
Accumulated Funds ...... 


ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,590,000, 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for ail Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
| was found to be £847,570. OF this sum £154,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
| share and poliey-holders. The remainder. namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
| aud other contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 














VIME, and LIFE 
Kk EVENT OF 
RY or DEATH 
} *s by a Policy of the 
| RAILWAY PASSEN is’ ASSUGQANCE COMPANY 
| AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


The oldest and largest Acc i leutal Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fand, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£310,000 HAVE BEEN PALD AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of flve years’ standing. 
| Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10) REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
| Incorporated by Roya! Charter, August 30, 1351, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fands, £500,000, 
| The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
| Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
| bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
| Shanghai, Singapore, Syduey, Tellicherry, aud Yoko- 
| hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
| office. They also issue circular avtes for the use of 
| travellers by the overlant route. 

They undertake the agency of pirties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreiga securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &€., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1374. 


| PELICAN, LIFE INSURANCE 








| COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster, 
DikugTORs. 
Heury Lancelot Holland, 
b=4. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
M.P., F.R.S, 
John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 


Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
Octavius E, Coope, Esq, 
MP. 


John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Heury Farquhar, sq. | 


Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. | 
hart, Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-tifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, such 
profits being either added to the Policy, applied in re- 
duction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Insured, 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, On ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
| £100 for the whole term of life:— 








Age, | Without» With Ago, | Without; With 

ASe- | protits. | Profits. “o> | Profits.| Protits. 

' — se —/| — ee ee 

|} 1 [bit o] £015 o}| 40 | £218 10) £3 6 5 
20 113%] 119 3]} 50 40 9) 410 7 

| 30 24 0) 210 4| 60 610674 





Any Iosured party may, if he tuink proper, pay the 
| whole amount of premium required on a Life Policy 
in a few years by iucreasiug the annual payments 
| according to a fixed table, aiter which he will have 

nothing more to pay. 

Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
granted with participation in proilts on the toutine 
priuciple. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary, 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
12 FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com. 
| plexion, by using the celebrated * UNL LED SERVICE” 
| SOAP TABLELS, 4d and éd each, Manufactured by 
J. ©. aud J, FLELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, cer, or Chander, 


| 


ir 
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COMPLETION OF MR. FROUDE’S WORK ON THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 


Now ready, Vols. II. and IIL, price 32s, and the Work complete, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 48s, 


THE ENGLISH IN 


IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





NOW READY 
No. 3 or 


THE NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 


PRICE 2s 6d, free by post, 2s 10d, 
A Social and Literary Periodical. 


Each number contains two complete stories of con- 
siderable length by writers of eminence, and the Maga- 
zine is open to papers of social and general interest, 
to authentic travels, &c. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains 
more printed matter than any Magazine published in 
Great Britain. 

CONTENTS OF NO. 3. 


PORTUGAL. (Continued.) By John 


TRAVELS IN 
Latouche. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: 
the Editor. 

BARBIE VAUGHAN: a Novel. 
Author of ‘Nearer and Dearer,” “ 
Sand,” &c. 


Poet, ARTIST, AND Mystic. By 


By Mrs. E. Lysaght, 
Building upon 


ANIMALS IN FABLE AND Art. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By George Barnett 
Smith. 

WINE AND WINE MERCHANTS. By Matthew Freke 
Turner. 


Beecnwoop REveEL: a Tale. By John Dangerileld, 
Author of “Grace Tolmar.” 


London: WARD, Lock, and TyLer, Paternoster Row. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 272, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. THE WAR BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND ROME. 

2. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 

3. MEDICAL CHARITIES OF LONDON. 

4. RusstIAN ADVANCES IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

5, ALLEGED APOSTACY OF WENTWORTH (LORD STRAF- 


FORD). 
6. PoniticAL CARICATURES, GILLRAY AND HIS 
SUCCESSORS. 


7. IRISH HOME-RULE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
8. DISCOVERIES AT TROY. 
9, FALL OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 284, APRIL, is just published. 
CONTENTS, 


1. EASTERN TOORKISTAN. 

2. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

3. PRINCE BISMARCKAND THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

4. THE PARISIANS. 

5. MAX MULLER’s SCTENCE OF RELIGION. 

6. HYDRAULICS OF GREAT RIVERS. 

7. FROUDE's IRISH PARLIAMENT AND IRISH REBELLION. 
8. Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S TROJAN ANTIQUITIES. 

9, THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE WHIG PARTY. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 








Se POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW 
for APRIL, price 2s 6d, contains :— 

GIGANTIC CUTTLEFISH. By W. Savile Kent, F.L.S. 

ON THE SPHYGMOGRAPH OR PULSE-RECORDER. By A. H. 
Garrod, B.A. 

THE FIELD TELEGRAPH. 

SIDE-LIGHTs ON THE POTATO DISEASE. 
Smith, F.L.S. 

Ar BENEATH THE MICROSCOPE. By the Editor. 

ON THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND BY THE ATMOSPHERE. 
By Professor Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Reviews of Books and Scientific Summary of the 

Quarter. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


By A. H. Atteridge. 
By W. G. 


Now ready, price Two Shillings. 


i ies MONTH and CATHOLIC 
REVIEW. MAY, 1874. 
CONTENTS. 


1, THE SHORTCOMINGS OF MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By H. Bedford, M.A, 

2. Reviews OF FAmous Books—XII. Sir Thomas 
More's Utopia. Part I. Cardinal Morton's Table. 
By J. Rickaby, M.A. 


3. A SpritvAL ROMANCE, From Luisa de Carvajal. 
Pp 


iy F. P. 

4, STUDIES IN BioGRAPHY.—2. An Abbot of the Tenth 
Century. Part IT. 

5, CHAPTERS OF CONTEMPORARY II1sTORY.—2. Diffi- 
culties of the Government of National Defence. 

6, THe EARLY ROMAN CHRISTIANS, Part Il. By the 
Rev. J. McSwiney. 

7. St, ETHELDREDA AND THE ANGLICANS. By W.S. L, 

8. Sin AMIAS POULET AND MARY QUEEN OF ScorTs, 


Part I. By the Rev. T. B. Parkinson, M.A. 
CATHOLIC REViEW:—I. Reviews and Notices. II. 
Letter to the Editor—On the Different Accounts of 
Oxford Life, III. Selections from Foreign Catholic 





n 
Periodicals.—Recent History of ltalian Freemasonry, 
(From the “ Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.”) 
London: BuRNS and UaTss, 17 and 18 
Street, W,; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Portman 








ONDON SOCIETY for MAY (on 
J Tuesday next), Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
contains— 
May FLOWERS. (Frontispiece.) 
OPEN SESAME! By the Editor. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HABITUE. 
of the P!ace de Ja Bourse. 
DOWN THE Beck. Au Angling Reverie. 
THE QUEEN'S TOKEN, By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Chaps. 
land 2. 
THE PAINTER'S WALK. 
ToTTIE WYLDE's Device. By Stephen J. MacKenna. 
THE BOAT-RACE AND THE Sports. 
GREENWICH PARK AND BLACKHEATH ON EASTER MON- 
DAY. By Miss A. Beale. 
Burnt WINGS. By Guy Roslyn. 
SocraL SuBsects, By Free Lance. 
New Books ReceEIvED. 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, LOW, AND SEARLE, Crown 
3uildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


Chaps. 6, 7, and 8, 
The Vaudeville 


On the 29th April (One Shilling), No. 173. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
MAY. With Illustrations by GEORGE pu 


MAURIER and HELEN PATERSON. 
CONTENTS. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING Crowp. 
tion.) 
XXII. The Great Barn and the Sheep-Shearers,— 


(With an Illustra- 


XXIII. Eventide; a Second Declaration. —XXIV. | 31s 6d. 


The Same Night; the Fir Plantation. 
THE FRENCH PREss. 

during the Revolution. 
IMPRESSIONS OF ICELAND. 
ARACHNE IN SLOANE STREET. 





SAMUEL TINSLEY's 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 





BARBARA’S WARNING. B 
Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” 
3ls 6d. 

ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH 
CENTURY; or, the Autobiography of the Tenth 
President of the World-Republic, 3 Vols., 31s 6d 

“By mere force of originality will more th ‘ 
its own among the rank and file of fiction." Ereman’ 
“From beginning to end the book is one long cata 
logue of wonders......Very amusing, and will doubtless 
create some little sensation.”—Scotsman, “ 


SECOND EDITION of CHASTE as 
— oy - SNOW. By Mrs. M. C. Desparp 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 


the 
3 vols, 





“Pe thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny.” —//amlet, 


Dr. MIDDLETON’S DAUGHTER. 
the Author of ‘A Desperate Character.” 3 yojs 
31s 6d. . 

*TWIXT CUP and LIP. B Mary 
LOVETT-CAMERON. 3 yols., 31s 6d. y 


| JOHN FENN’S WIFE. By Maria 


Lewis. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 


vols., 31s 6d. 


|GAUNT ABBEY. By Mrs. Lysaght, 


| Author of * Building upon Sand,” “Nearer and 


By 








Dearer,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d, [Vow ready, 


XXI. Troubles in the Fold; a Message.— The THORNTONS of THORNBURY, 


By Mrs. Henry LOWTHER CHERMSIDE. 3 vols., 
[Vow ready. 


Fourth Period.—Newspapers | DISINTERRED. From the Boke ofa 


Monk of Carden Abbey. 


Syo, 7s 6d. 


By T. EsmMonpDs&. Crown 
[ Now ready. 


ISTRALIA AND NEW 


| 
To A FRIEND LEAVING ENGLAND IN SEPTEMBER. | WEBS of LOVE. (I. A Lawyer’s De- 
ee eee | Nice. IL Sancta Simplicitas) By G. EH. Ta 
A Rose IN JuNg. Chaps. VII, VIL, IX. (With an 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Vow ready, 
Illustration.) - Sy peers ES = ‘ 
London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. | SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
mes 
| 
| 


I LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
for MAY, 1874. No. DCCIIL. 
CONTENTS, 
THE StorY OF VALENTINE; AND HUIs Broruer. 
Part V. 
HERCULES. 
CONVIVIUM TEMPLARE: 
SIDE OF FLEET STREET. 
ALICE LORRAINE: A TALE OF THE SouTH Downs. 
Part IIL. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 
DATES AND DATES, 
THE BUDGET AND THE INCOME-TAX. 
A KNIGHT OF RHINELAND, 
OUR FAIR WIND—SETTING SAIL. 
WitittAM BLAcKWoOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


Price 2s 6d. 


| 

A SKETCH ON THE i 
No. V.—EMBLEMS. | 
| 

| 





M* CMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
i No. 175, for MAY. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1, OuR First GReAT NOVELIST. By George Barnett 
Smith. 

2. CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Years Ago. Chaps. VIII.—X. 

3. MeNDELSSOHN. By Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 
lated by M. E. von Glehn. Conclusion. 

. Lire or DEATH. By E. B. 

5, A Ripe THROUGH THE BAZAAR AT YARKUND. By 
Captain E. T. Chapman, R.A, 





Traus- 


so 


6. DANTE. By Rev, M. Creighton. Part IT. | 
7. ORDERED Souru. By Robt. Louis Stevenson, | 
8. MORE ABOUT VERMONT. 

9. A VISIT TO A GERMAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL. By Mrs. 


Sandford. 
10, LAID At Rest. By Isa Craig Knox. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


————— | 


Monthly, price 2s 6d. 
— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW : 
: Theological, Literary, and Social. 

The “ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ” numbers 
among its Contributors those who, holding loyally to 
belief in the Articles of the Christian Faith, are not 
afraid of Modern Thought in its varied aspects and 
demands, and scorn to defend their faith by mere re- 
ticence, or by the artifices too commonly acquiesced in. 

CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER. 

. THE RepLy OF ACHILLES TO THE 
AGAMEMNON. With a Commentary. 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

. Rocks AHEAD; or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 
By W. R. Greg. 

. THOMAS BINNEY. By the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. 

. INTERFERENCE OR NON-INTERFERENCE WITH RAIL- 
WAY COMPANIES. By James H. Mangles., 

. DOGMATIC CHRISTIANITY. By Principal Tulloch. 

3. Mr. BROWNING'S PLACE IN LITERATURE. By A. 
Orr. 

7. A SCHEME FOR THE GRADUAL DISESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By James Hopgood. 

8. THE MOVEMENT FOR CORPORATE REUNION, A 
Page in the Modern History of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C L. 

9. CHSARISM AND ULTRAMONTANISM, In Reply to | 
Archbishop Manning. By J. Fitzjames S:ephen, | 
Qc. 


ENVOYS OF 
By the 


_ 


27 wD OS 


ALEXANDER STRABAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 





| CO.), 66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


| SIBERIA. 


PORTMANTEAUS. 


| ask for Young's. 


oe 
A 
ZEALAND.” 
Crown 8vo, Limp Cloth, 414 pp. Price 5s 6d. 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF HANDBOOKS 
TO THE COLONIES OF THE EMPIRE. 





“One novel feature may be noticed with commenda- 
tion, namely, that the geological formation of each 


| district is described—a point of great importance, in- 


asmuch as the agricultural, miving, and even pastoral 
interests are dependent on the nature of the soil and 
the strata it overlies. We can strongly recommend 
this useful manual to all who contemplate residing in 
either Australia or New Zealaud.”—The Field, February 
21, 1874. 

“The work gives in a convenient form the latest 
and most accurate information regarding the various 
colonies of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
All the facts are given soberly and drily, without any 
attempt at enthusiastic description or the graces of 
style. This, we are convinced, must be to the advan- 
tage of the intending emigrant, who has been too often 
misled by highly-coloured and attractive descriptions.” 
—Athenvum, February 28, 1874, 

“It contains a very comprehensive and lucid résumé 


| of the land laws and immigration regulations peculiar 


to each colony, and to this is added various exeellent 
hints to emigranis."—European Mail, March 10, 1374. 


Office of the “COLONIES” (S. W. SILVER and 





T= FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
for MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
By Ashton W. Dilke. 
Sex IN MIND AND EDUCATION: A REPLY. 
beth Garrett-Anderson, M.D. 
Mr. Maurice’s THEOLOGY. By Leslie Stephen. 
FIkLD SPORTS AND VIVISECTION. By Edward A. 
Freeman. 
A DEFENCE OF MODERN SPIniTUALIsM. By Alfred B. 
Wallace, F.R.S. 
PHASES OF ENGLISH ART UNDER GEORGE III, (Con- 
clusion.) By Sidney Colvin. 
WHAT ARE THE FALK Laws? By J. B. Paton. 
Pusuic AFFAIRS. By Frederic Harrison. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
GLADSTONE 


a Dressing-Bag—Perfect 


By Eliza- 








4 ISHER’S 
Perfect as 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


W OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 

BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painfal 
excrescences. Price 6d and 1s per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. bserve the trade mark— 
11Y—without which none are genuine, Be sure and 


BAG. 


as @ 


188 STRAND. 
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THE 
“CHAPMAN & HALL'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations. 
NEW EDITIONS OF 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


: Vou. L, FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, price 12s, 
Vou. IL, THIRTEENTH THOUSAND, price Ls, 
Vou. III., TWELFTH THOUSAND, pceeeanigas 16s, 












DICKENS 





x The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 1830 to | 
1874. By the Rev. WILLIAM Nassau MOLesworti. Cheap Edition, in 3 vols. 
crown syo. Vol. L, price 6s, (This day. 
The SEVEN AGES of a VILLAGE PAUPER. | 
By G@.C.T. BARTLEY, Author of “One Square Mile in the East End of London.” 
Crown 8v0, 5s. 
DAHOMEY. By J. A. Skerreuty. Demy 


gvo, with Illustrations and Map, 21s, 





NEW NOVELS. 
LADY ANNA. By 


printed from the Fortnightly Rericw. 


HALF a LIFE. By Grorce 


Author of “ Annals of an Ey entful Life.” 3 vols, 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. By Ouma. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 





Antuony Trotuorr. Re- 


2 vols. 


Wesse Dasent, 


NO ALTERNATIVE. By Ayyte Thomas. | 
2 vols. 
ROSETEAGUE. By Mrs. Bray. 2 vols 


[This dey. 


Hore. 


[This day. 


GEOFFREY'S WIFE 


2 vols. 


PRINCE SEREBRENNI 


Translated from the Russian by Prince Galitzine. 


By STANLEY 


By Count A. Tonsroy. 

Z 2 vols. [This duy 
193 Piccadilly. 

by JEANIE 


3 vols. crowa Svo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 


% 


HERING. 
T 





NEW NOVEL 
at all Libraries, 
THE MIS 


HERING, 
“Golden Days,” 


This day, 


rHROUGH 
By JEANIE 
Author of * Truth Wil! Out,” 
“ The two a ~s heroines of the nove). Dule ie and Ruby, 


| 


“Garry,” 
area charming pair of | 


twin sisters...... Ve have seldom met with more charming girls thim these two sis- 
ETS..0005 they are aa what country girls of the best kind are in that happy period 
of life when girlhood and womanhood are meeting...... The breezy sense of freedom, 


the constant presence of the heather and the sea, the burn-side and the bleak hill- 
path, supplies a large amount of local labour, and helps greatly in the lifelikeness 
of the book The two old aunties are well-drawn portraits......° Through the Mist’ 
isa readable, pleasant book. It aims at nothing great, bat it accomplishes some- 
thing very fresh and tender."—Sa/urday Revie, 

“Miss Hering has produced a very readable novel, and one that contains much | 
clever writing......Some of the characters are depicted with much force and humour. 
Dulcie Duncan herself and the two Miss MclIunes are especially flue creations.’ 
=—Svotsmin, 


VIRTUE, 








SPALDING, and DALDY, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


oT 


Just published, Svo, cloth, 560 pp., price Lis, 
AND DIETETIC 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, X.D., F.R.S., 


Physician to, and Lecturer on Physivlogy at, (tuy’s Hospital 


FOOD s 


CONTENTS. 
Dynamic | Principles 


of WDieteties — Alime ntary 


ou the 






lutroductory Remarks 

























Relations of Food Requirements unde Condi- | 
On the Origin of Food. tions, and the Adjust ae nt of Food to 
The Constituent Elements of Food. meet them, | 
Alimentary Principles: their Classifica- , Practical Dieteties—Fools of various | 

tion, Chemical Relations, Digestion, | Nations. Ani ad ve getable Foo rds, | 

Assimilation, and Physiological Uses. Amount of m Times of Eating 
A Deseri me ve Account of the various Processes of Cooking. 

Alimen f the Animal | Diet of rent 8. 

id Veg idof their | Diet fo | 
respective Diete rties, Therapeu tie Die rv ti *s—Dietetie Precepts 
Beverages—Water, Tea, Coffee, Chicory. based on Physiological Principles for | 

Cocoa, Beer, Cider, Wines, Spirits, Disordered States of the System. 

Liv queui 8, Dietetic Preparations for the S‘ek-room 
Condiments. Hospital Dictaries, 


Preservation of Food. 
London: J. and A, CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





‘HE 






‘| CONVENT QU ESTION : MR WDEGATI 4's 
1 NOTION.—* Terra Incognita, or the Conyents of a . 
JOHN Ni i Y, with ful Information, Stati i 





UV, Pr 








of THIS | 
lithe N 






4 i 5 oor tes Alia tae Wawra in Th C8 a Ne 
MEMO ¥ Pal it Peterborough Cathedral—ualsc t tra Tite oT il— 
ment in | Dublin, Paris, &e.—Syimb n—O!ld I i &e— 





Edinburgh, 
W.C Lall News 





3 auc nen 





YUM 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND 
NEW WORKS, 


SON'S 





On Wednesday next, at all the Booksellers, price 1s. 


‘The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for MAY, 
1874. 
| CONTENTS, 


1, PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. Lynu Linton. Chapters 12-13-14. 


| 2. GENESIS, 
j 3. HORACE WITHOUT Hts TOGA 
| 4, THe NOVELS OF Miss BrovGuTon. 
} 5. AN AFTERNOON WITH Opp VOLUMES. 
| 6. DRAWN AT A VENTURE. 
7. MANNERS AND CusTOMS IN CHINA 
8. POLITICAL PRISONS UNDER THE REPUBLIC. 


Some EccENTRICITIES OF THE Frexcu Sraqae, 

UncLe JOHN. By Major Whyte-Melville, Author of “ Kate Coventry,” 
“The Gladiators,” &c. Chapters 19 and 20 

| *,* Covers for binding TEMPLE BAR in Volumes may be obtained at every 

| Bookseller's, price 1s cach. 


10. 


‘The LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY 
FONBLANQUE. Including his Contributions to the Examiner. Edited by his 
Nephew, E. B. De FONBLANQUE. = 8vo, 16s. 

“We have, perhaps, said enough to convince our readers that Lord Lytton. 
scarcely exaggerated when he compare F. vablanyae with Swift, and we are sure 
the contents of this volume will be real agin aul again by those who appreciate 
wit and wisdom.”—Times. 

“A book to buy." — Vanity Fair. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA ; 


sand Miles of Travel Round the World, By Turre 

AVONMORE, 2 vols, Svo, 21s. 

“ The authoress is an adventurous and in lefatigale traveller, and saw sufficient 
in the course of her wanderings to furnish mat-rial for a dozen ordinary books of 





or, Fifty Thou- 


3A YELV&RTON, Viscountess 





| 


At HER MERCY. 


| «NO INTENTIONS.” 


| The Bradfield Inundation. 
| The Dangerous Classes * Out West.” 


M 





travel. She skips all common-place bits of journeying from place to ‘place, and 
ouly dwells upon the scenes that were best worth describing. She went quite out 
of the beaten tracks, has much to tell that is fresh aud new, and her yolumes make 
lively reading." —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 


HUMOURISTS.—Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles 
Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &. By Joun Timps, F.S.A., Author of “A 
Century of Anecdote.” 2 vols. crown Syo, 21s. 
“A fund of agreeable reading which may be dipped into at any place or at any 
moment with the certainty of fiuding something worth having.”"—Dai/y News. 





THREE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
By the Author of 


3 vols. erowa Syo. 

asant, lively, telling descriptions both of 
persons and of scenes, many laughter-moviag remirks and situations, and an 
under-current of genuine, genial, and perfectly natural humanity, The heroine's 
character alone is sufficient to cover a multituie of taults; it is conceived and 


“Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
“*At Her Mercy’ contains many ples 






| treated with so faithful an appreciation of what is truly feminine and loveable.”"— 


all Mall Gazette, 

“The author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd’ has a keoa sense of humour and quick 
perception of character, and a certain freshness of style which is remarkable in a 
writer of such unbounded fertility, We doubt whether Mr. Wilkie Collins could 
manage to dovetail together a number of charatters and incidents more skilfully.” 
—Saturday Revicw. 


The MYSTERY of ASHLEIGH MANOR. 


By Eviza Ruye Davies, 3 vols. crown Svo. 
“ Three volumes of thrilling interest.”—Vunity Fuir. 
“The authoress displays very considerable dramatic faculties,and there is @ 
very remarkable individuality in the book. Its eTect as a whole is startling and 
even impressive. The story is weird aad ghastly."—aily News, 


By Florence Marryat, 


Authoress of “ Love's Conflict,” &¢. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Her Majesty. 


Publishers in Ordinary to 








Price 7d. 


css BERS’S JOURNAL for MAY. 
| Round the Besom Buoy. Happy Accidents, 
| The Exiles of Alsace. Odds and Ends: from Dr. Robert 


Chambers’s Serap-Book, 
Mysterious Changes in Climate. 
The Black Watch, 

The Wished-for Saw-mill. 
Exotie English. 

A Night in the Jungle. 
| The Mouth: Science and Arts. 
| Four Picees of Original Poetry. 
A Novel entitled “The Best of Husbands.” Chapters XVL—XXLIL. 

W. and R. CuampBrns, London and & dintrenghe. 


~ PAINLESS — DE NTISTRY. 


SS RS. G I 


(ESTABLISHED 


LUDGATE 


Hissing. 

Belgian Husbandry. 

Uncle Job or Uncle Aristides * 

Some Ideas about the Sun. | 
Visits at Coustaotinople. | 
Prognostications by Leeches. | 





> 
> 


> 
v 


A l 
1815,) 


HILL, 


E IE L, 


72 CITY, 








56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY 


WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE 


ADDRESSEE 


‘) 
iAS LS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


NEW CONCISE 





ENGLISIT DICTIONARY, 


‘Etymologic al and Pronouncing, including a very | 


copious selection of Scientific, Technical, and other 
Terms and Phrases. Designed for use in Schools and 
Colleges. and as a Handy-book for General Reference 
By the Revs. JAMES STORMONTH and P. 
Crown Svo, 7s 6d, cloth, 753 pp. 
“This dictionary is adn ble, 
in every English school.”—} 
Oi tining the a EDITION of the ABOVE. 
bining the advantages of an ordinary Pronoune- 
ing School Dictionary and a Etymological Spelling 
Book. Feap. 8vo, pp. 254, 2 
NGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a Practical 
'4 Manual for Use in Schools. 3y JAMES CURRIE, 
M.A. Ninth Edition, Is 6d. 





It deserves a place 
stininster Review, 





“ We do not remember having seen a work so com- | 


pletely to our mind as this, which combines sound 
theory with judicious practice... 
tensively used."—A¢/heneum. 
MANUAL of ENGLISH vt age LITERATURE, 
Biographical and Critical: designed mainly to 
show Characteristics of Style. By W. Minto, M.A 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 

“Ts a work which all who desire to make a close 
study of style in English prose will do well to use 
attentively.” —Standard 

NCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISIT READERS 

By Various Authors, Edited by Rev. W. Lucas 
Couns, M.A, The volumes already published con- 
tain :—Homer—Herod rtius—{ ‘wsar—Virgil—Horace— 
ZEschylus—-Xenophon — Cicero — Sophocles—Pliny— 
Euripides — Juves ial — Aristophanes — Hesiod and 
Theognis—Plautus and Terence—Tacitus—Lucian— 












Plato. A yolume published qaarterly, price 2s 6d, 
GEOGRAPHY. 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Political. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER MACKAY, LL.D, F.R.GS,, &. A New 


Edition, showing the result of the Census of the British 
Empire for 1871. 7s 6d. 
LEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, By the 
4 Same. Twelfth Edition, revised to the present 
time. 
“The best geography we have ever 
Spectator. 
( UTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Same. Fifteenth Edition, revi 
time. 


Is, 
NIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY, 
Revised to the present time. 4d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
NTROVUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
F GEOGRAPHY. By DAvip PAGE, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
&c., Professor of Geology in the Durh: am University of 
Physical Science, Newcastle. Fifth Edition, revised 
and extended. 2s 6d. 


DVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By the Same. Second Edition, 
enlarged, 5s. 
“A thoroughly good text-book of physical 
graphy.” —Salurday Review. 


3s. 

met with.”— 
By the 
sed to the present 


By the Same. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
re of NATURAL HISTORY, for Begin- 
ners; being Descriptions of a Progressive Series 
of Zoological Types. By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Toronto. Feap. 8vo, with Engravings, 
1s 6d. 
NTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for 
the Use of Junior Classes. By the Same. With 
127 Engravings. A New Edition, 2s 6d. 
i beg Hy of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. 
By the Same. Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 
8yo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 6s, 


MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. 

With a General Introduction on the Principles 

of Zoology. By the Same, Third Edition, revised and 

enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 706, with 280 Engravings 
on Wood, 12s 6d. 


“It is the best manual of zoology yet published, not | 


merely in England, but in Europe."—Pal/ Mali Gazette. 
“ The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass 
that we possess.” —Zancet, 
MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY, for the Use of 
Students. With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Paleontology. By the Same. Crown 
8vo, with upwards of 400 Engravings, 15s, 
“One of the best of guides to the principles of 


Paleontology and the study of organic remaius."— | 


{thenvwn. 
GEOLOGY. 
 igeoy OTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Davip Page, LL.D. F.R.GS., &e., 
Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science, 


Newcastle. Tenth and Enlarged Edition, 2s 6a. 
DVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, De- 

l scriptive and Industrial. By tbe Same, With 

Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Fifth 


Edition, revised and enlarged, 7s 6d. 


G EOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
J of Popular Sketches in Geol 


A Series 


tology. By the Same. Third Edition, enlarged, 6s. 
I ANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GEO- 
LOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the 


Same. Second Edition, enlarged, 7s 6d. 
HE CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy Outline of | 
Geology. By the Same. Sixth Edition, 1s. 
45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


and 
LONDON. 
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Professor of | 
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| ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS. 


LYRICS of ANCIENT PALESTINE. 
| Poetical and Pictorial [llustrations of Old-Testa- 
| ment History. Finely Illustrated by J. D. Watson, 





J. Mahoney, Perceval Skelton, C. J. Staniland, A. 

De Neuville, and other Artists. Engraved by 

Edward Whymper. Royal Svo, 8s, cloth elegant, 

gilt edges, 

“A beautiful volume of Holy-Land subjects, The 
illustrations are the work of known artists," ~—Looksel ler. 


| 

| POEMS by CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT, 
| Author of “Just as Tam.” With Memoir and 
| Autotype Portrait. Crown S8vo, 4s, cloth. 

| ‘There is true poetry as well as the most fervent 
| pi ty in every page.” —Literary World. 


By the Author of * Swiss Pictures.” 
\l.ITALIAN PICTURES Drawn 
| with Pen and Pencil. Profusely Ulustrated, Im- 
| perial Syo, 8s, cloth elegant. 

“The more we turn over the pages of this book the 

| more we like it. 

tine writing and fine painting, but the plain descriptions 

| and accurate drawings here really tell us more 

it than a li of inspired poems aud a 
ideal paintings.” —7Z mes. 


2.SPANISH PICTURES. Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. With LUlustrations by Gus- 
tave Doré and other emiuext Artists. 
Svo, 8s, cloth elegant. 









“A most exquisite book."—Dri/y Vers, 








Italy is the theme of a great deal of | 


gullery of | 


Imperial | 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREEr, 


| 
| HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
| NEW WORKS. 


Spain and the Spaniar ds, 
| AZAMAT-BATUK, 2 vols., 
| “Here is at last a bo ap on Spain of the k 
have been asking for. Azamat-Batuk fills his 
| with his persons ul experiences among the ar; if; 
tions who are contesting the government of the eoy ntry, 
and dese i) the men who have made themselvet 
conspi . Altogether his gallery of cont: emp mane 
portraits is alone sufficient to recommend his boc vk,” i 


' Saturday Review. 
| Through St. 


By 


ind we 
3 pages 








Russia: fron 


Petersburg to Astrakhan and the Crimea, By 
Mrs. GUTHRIE, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 2\s, 
“A pleasint book to read. It contains a fair ana 


| often very picturesque description of a part of Russia 
| by no meaus familiar to tourists."—Saturday 2 





| view, 
| VOLS. Ill. AND IV. OF THE 
w | History of Two Que "ENS : 
j eonigne of Aragon and Anne Bule vn 
rH Dixon, Second Edition, a ¥.. Pong 





COMPLETING THE Work. 


| Words of Hope and Comfort to 





| THOSE in SORROW, Dedicated by Permission 

| to the QUEEN. 1 vol., 5s, bound. 

“The writer of the tenderly conceived lettors in thig 
volume was Mrs: Julius Hare, a sister of Mr Sruriee 
They are instinct with the devout submissiveness of 
fine sympathy which we associate wit the name of 
\ They cannot fail to afford much com! “tty 
v wide circle."—British Quarterly Revi 


THE 
For Love 


NEW NOVELS. 
and Life. By AIS, 


OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE E. Their 
Colleges, Memories, and ro ms. By the 
Rev, F. ARNOLD, B.A,, late of hrist Church, 
} Oxford. Illustrated by Perceval Skelt m and other } 
} Artists. Engraved by Edward Whymper. 1s 6d, 
elegantly bound. 
“A most handsome volume."—Ox/ord University 
Tevald. 
“A handy, suceinct, and rel liable account of the 


Lndepend 


Universities.” —Cumbridge 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. London: 56 Pater- 
noster Now and 164 Piccadilly. Manchester: 100 Cor- 
poration Street. Brighton: 31 Western Rowd, 

Recently published, Lee 5s. 
Gyre JDIASOPHOCLE: Part I. Being 
Critical Examination Professor Lewis 


Campbell's Edition of Sophocles. By benJAMiIn HALL 


KENNEDY, D.D., Regius Professor of Greck in the 
U university of ¢ ‘ambri ge. 
Cambridge: Det@nToN, BeLt, and Co. 
London: GEORGE BELL and Sons, 


Now ready, price 6s 6d, 
HE CAMBRIDGE NIVERSITY 
CALENDAR. Revised to the End of the Lent 
Term, 1874. 

The New Regulations for the Previous and General | 
Examinations, for the Law, Historical, Semitie Lan- 
guages, and Indian Languages Triposes, are publishe:l 
in this Year's Calendar. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
London: GEORGE BELL and Sons, 





Just published. 


} i MECHANISM of MAN. Vol. IT. 

The Mechanism in Action, comprising the 
Phenomena of Sleep and Dream, Delirium and In- 
sanity, Natural and Artificial Somnambulism, Trance, 
Unconscious Cerebration, and Psychic Force. By 
EpWArpD W. COX, Serjeant-at-Law. Designed to be a 
Popular Introduction to Mental Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. Price 10s 6d. 

N.B.—This volume is complete in itself. 
London: Lonem AN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, in extra cloth, 5s, 
HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of 
HADES; or, the State and Abode of the Dead. | 
By the Rev. Georce BARTLE, D.D., D.C. 
“A book of profound, thrilling interest.”"—Christian 
Age. 
London: 


iN 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo, 
ERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the} 

Diseases Iuduced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
| Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 

London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ii, PHILIP'S NEW ATLAS, 1574. 
i PPHE HANDY GENERAL 
the WORLD: 39 Maps, crown folio, 
morroco, gilt edges, price £1 lls 6 By 
THOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Public inspection is invited to this accurate, beautiful, 
and cheapatias. 
London: GEORGE 
and Caxton Buildings, 


half-bound 
JOHN Bar- 


PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street, 


Liverpool. 


3y Dr. LIONEL BEALE, 
11. FOROTOPLASM. — |. 


F.RS. 
Dissentient. 


II. Demonstrative. IIl. Speculative. 3rd 
| Edition, 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. (Now ready. 
YIOPLASM, or Living Matter. 22) 


be B 


Plates, 6s 6d. 
London: J. and A, CHURCHILL 


ATLAS of | 


OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Car 
ford,’ &e. 3 vols, 


Claude Meadow wleig h, Artist. By 


‘Gentianella. By Mrs, Randol ph. 


*+Gentianella’ will rank with the best novels ot 
day. The pl is interesting and original, aud 


| characters are true tu nature, 


Second-Cousin Sarah, 
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the 


"—Court Journ 


By FW. 
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RoBINsON, Author of * Grandmother's Mo 
| *A book whic h it is impossible to In, i The 
} writer exercises a marvellous fascination over the 


| reader.’ John Bull. 


‘Out of Court. 


Hoey, Author of * 


By Mrs. Cashel 
*A Golden Sorrow,” &c. Is. 

| “Ac apits al novel, which is delightful to rez 

|} which it will be pleasant to remember. It 

phatica'ly wha t Charles Lamb would have 

| healthy book. —Pa 1 Mall Gaz elte, 














| NEW WORK by Sir BARTLE FREE 
Now ready, with Map, crown 8vo, 
Tye tte AFRICA as a FIELI 
4 MISSIONARY LABOUR. Four Letters t 
Archbishep of Canterbury. By the Right Hon. Sir 
SARTLE Frere, G.C.S.L, K.C.B, D.C.L., Member of 
| the Indian Council and President of the Royal 
| Geographical Society. 
} By the same Author. 
| HE BENGAL FAMINE. How it 
| will be Met, and How to Prevent Future Famines 
| in India. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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) for 
» the 





R ESULTS of INDIAN MISSIONS. 

Third Edition. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 

| MES BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
| The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 

| Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., atall Libraries. 


.o AT THE FLOOD. 


— EEE - 
Pr rtonxor O- PRUSSI AN WAR — 
TECHNOLOGICAL MILITARY DICTIONARY 
in GERMAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH. Dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. By 
| Sir GEORGE DUCKETT, Bart., late Major, &c 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, Henrietta Street, 
Garden, 


Covent 


Eighth Thousand, cloth, 21s, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured. 
OW to WORK with the MICRO- 
SCOPE. By Dr. Beate, F.R.S. A complete 
Manual of Microscopical Manipulation, A full des rip 
tion of many new processes of investigation, taking 
photographs, &e. 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


s\URISTIAN TOLERATION 
i / an Essay by the Honourable A. S, G. CANNING. 
Orown 8v0, cloth, | 


3s 6d. 
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~~ -\R. MACLEHOSE’ 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


he SCOTTISH WAR of INDE- 


PENDENCE. its ANTECEDENTS and EFFECTS. 
By WILLIAM BCRNS, 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 26s, 
« Mr. Burns dis plays a wonderful amount of research, 
and a very cons derable critical power.”—Scofsman, 


> and learned—the production of an eminent 

- of the legal profession in Glasgow....... His 
ee s indisp ute able—that North Britain bas from 
theory hh period been inhabited by un ardent, ener- 
the - bad h-spirited, down race. who have resolutely and 
getic, sally maintained their independence against 


1 stu 
— cant attacks of nations mightier and far more 
: merous than they...... The tale of Scotland’s wrongs, 
7 and disinterested ambition of Wallace, 


the patriotic & 
the self seeking 
spiri ited and g 


g of the great nobles, and the high- 
merous Pp atriotism of the minor gentry 
and b urghers, have never been so vividly or so accu- 
rately portraye a Mr. Burns's exposure ‘of the errors 

er unfounded charges of writers like Mr. Freeman | 
is most complete and withering.” —Dai/y Review, 
March 31. 

“We tak 

r his abil 






le av e ¢ of Mr. Burns with sincere respect 
iking research, fairness and) 
+h his work displays.’ — North | 
Py Mai? . Mareh. 












New Poem by the Author of “ Olrig 


BORLAND HALL: a Poem, in 


ks. 1 vol. extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
[/n a few days. 


SONGS, and FABLES. By 


ULNA uJ. MACQUORN RANKINE, late Professor of 
Eng ring in the Universit: Ae! Glasgow. | 
Blackbarn | 

| 





With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Hug 
J.B). lvol. extva feap Svo, pric ra, : 
[In a fee days, 


| 

_ DAN | 
The POETICAL WORKS of 
DAVID ¢ New and Enlarged Edition. 

he “Tate HENRY GLASsFORD BELL 
parkshire. vol. extra feap. Svo, 6s. 
il effectu all *rve not only to renew. 

» feeling ‘that the fame and name of 
gly to be let die. Gray's | 
‘abounds in beanties 
for long, if not for ever.” —AScols- 













rtune that David Gray was not per 
the season of ripeness; our misfortune 
ring from the volume before us, we 
hat he might have been, and with 

rhe s he mig gh t have dowered the world.’ 
March | 
L ch 2s, 


WHENOE, and WHAT is the. 


CHURCH? a Tract for the Times. By a FREE 
CuuRncH LAYMAN. In crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
“This excellent book, thoughtful and suggestive, is 
bya layman and a Free-Churchman; but though of 
he L is quite a match for the clergy, aud his 
Yhurchmanship would liberalise the churches in 
ral, not to say the Free in particular. He is able 
‘customed to think, and while be claims and 
ul iberty of thought, he accepts with devout 

















nce the authority of the written Word of God.” | 
Herald. 
NURSING , Full Directions | 
or om. = JENEAS Munro, M.D. 
vol m t Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

‘Tf more h ds of households were familiar with its | 
teaching. it would save them muc h anxicty and the 
leetor m innecessary trouble.”"—Medical Times and | 

“Since Mi Nighti ngale’s hook, we have 4 seen 


al a work on ‘the subject as the 
fore us.”"—Standard, 


A sys TEM of MIDWIFERY; in- 


Pregnancy and the Puer- 
one Siate. By Winul AM LEISHMAN, M. D., Regius 
, Midwife n the University of Glas- 
thick vol. Sv » (860 page sand 183 Wood 
8), price 30s. 





the Diseases of 











3 ‘espects. not only the best treatise on 

midw that we hay re seen, but one of the best 
} ical subject that has been published 

February. 

ying that it is, in 

h book on the subject.”"— 





tle hesitatic 
the best Englis 








: mmend this work as unquestionably 
est 0 1 book on midwi fery in our language.” 


t Foreign Medical Chirurgical Review. 


SERMONS PREACHED in 


apa Y CHURCH, GLASGOW. By WILLIAM 
S . D.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

have much of the brilliancy of thought 

: Be bert son fascinated his ogi 
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ve are made to feel, speaks to | 







: f his own spiritual and intellec- | 
! an is been under no temptation to borrow, 
abe use he hac a a mes > of his own to deliver | 
a ‘her because he has been first a 
Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher ! 
to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO ; 


HAMILTON, | 
ADAMS, and CO 


‘of Creorge 
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| Safe Investments in English and Foreign Lails Debentuar 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW MEMOIRS. 


Brief Memoir of the Priacess Charlotte —Forster’s Lif of Dick as— Memoirs of Mary 
Somerville—Autohiography of Dr. Guthrie —Lite of Sy wer Perceval, hy Spe neer Walpole— 
Memoir of Lord Denman, hy Sir J. Arnonll—Autohiography of Soha Stuart Mill —Chesney’s 
Essays ia Military Biography—L fe of Joha of Barnevedt, by Jo La Motley —Recollections of 
Sir George B. L’ Estrange — Memoirs of Sir James Y. Simpson—Hazlitt’s Remains of Charles 
and Mary Lambh— Lif and Labours of Albany Fonhlanque —Memoir of Mrs. Barbanld, by 
Anna Le Breton—Worthies of All Souls, hy Montague Buarrows—Lise and Letters of Sir Gilbert 
BE Miot—Life of Weatirorth, Earl Strafford, hy Miss Cooper—Li ite of William Carstares, by Rh. 
H. Story—Life of Rev. William Ellis, by his Son—Life of Dr. Johnson, by Alexander ai 
Drummond of Hawthornden, by Professor Masson— Memoirs and Letters of Sara Coleridge — 
Life of Bishop Patteson, by Miss Yonuge—My Recollections, by Lord Wm. Lennox—Life 
Grote, hy Mrs. Grote—ITistory of Two (Queens, hy W. WI. Divon—Life of 
Dean Alford — VWillemain’s Lite of Gregory the Seventh — Memorials of a “Quiet 
Lite, by A. J. C. Hare — Haye d's Biographical Essays — Foreign Biographies, by 
William Mi wceall— Monographs, hy Lord Hon thton —Life and Letters of James D, Forbes— 
~s moirs of Cherubini, hy ke. Bellasis —The Orford Methotists, by Rev. L. Tyerman—Life of 

r George Pollock— Life of Countess von der Reeke Vo Imerstein—L ife of Rev. Thomas Jackson 
ae of Count & He recqnes, by Miss Yonge—Life of Ignatz’ Mosecheles, by his Wife— 
Lane ashire W orthies, hy Fre news iD spane Isse— Lite of Bishop Gre mt, hy Grace R unsity—Timbs's 
Lives of the Later Humourists—Life of Projessor Syme, by Dr. Paterson—Lifi of Lonisa of 
Prussia, by E. H, Hudson—Ilosack Mary Queen of Scots, Vol. IL.—Life of Rev. J. L. Poore, 
hy Rer. John Corbin—Memnoir of Sir E ae 1 Codrington — Autohiogr aphy of Rohert Dale Owen 

—f, tft of Ss. Vincent de raul, hy Rev ~ RR. . W t/son saa ift of Thu nb didi, hy P rose ssor Bruhn— 
i Dy rasmus, hy Robert Bo Drenummond— Aut bs uD why of "Hen ry F. Chorley, ve. 
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Prospectuses postage free on 


CHEAP BOO! 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 
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New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby.”’ 
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Now ready, &vo, cloth, price 5s. 


GLANCES AT INNER ENGLAND. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P. 


HENRY S&S. KING and CO., 5 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, price 8s. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS. 


|The Cid.—The King and the Angel.—Duke for a Day; or, the Tailor of Brussels. 
By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of * *, the Bride of Portugal.” 


ELLIS and WHITE, 20 New Bond Street, W. 


Lady Jane Grey,” and * Inez; « 


Now ready, in 2 vols. Svo, price 243. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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18-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELLERY, MACHINE-MADE, 





Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Srreerer, possesses the following 
advantages :— 
Ist. Quality: The gold used is 18-Carat, containing alloy to the extent necessary for the 
working of the metal, and no more, and is truly described “as honestly and legally 
Gold.” 
2nd. Price: The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 
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3rd. Security from Fraud: A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice. 
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